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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR CATHOLIC YOUTH" 


‘‘Going therefore teach ye all nations: baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you. And behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world.’’ (Matt. 
19, 20.) 


I tell, in His own words, the injunction of the Saviour 
to His Church, even to the consummation of the world. 
I tell the reason of the proclamation which today is that 
of the Catholic Church in the United States of America: 
Catholic schools for Catholic youth. 

That the Church was ever mindful of the injunction 
to teach all nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever the Saviour had commanded, the facts in 
the story of her life and activities provide abundant 
proof. That in her obedience to the injunction, she ever 
received the supernatural aid promised to her—‘‘And 
behold I am with you all days’’—the no less abundant 
proof is had from the characteristic wisdom and courage 
which ever marked her march through time and space, 
from the clearness of vision with which she ever promptly 
discovered menaces of peril, from the daring of hand 
with which at once she set herself to conquer whatever 


‘Address delivered by Archbishop Ireland at the Annual Meeting of the 
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obstacles one situation or another was wont to fling 
across her pathway. 

Such the Church in history; such the Church today in 
America. I announce one of the most meaningful acts 
in her entire history—one, most expressive of her ac- 
curate and far-peering vision into present and future 
happenings, and equally so of her wondrous courage to 
confront existing contingencies and sweep seeming defeat 
into triumphant victory. I have before my eyes the 
Catholic schools of America, primary and secondary, so 
numerous and so efficient today, to be yet more numerous 
and more efficient tomorrow. 


CONDITIONS CONFRONTING THE CHURCH 


The schools of the state were secularized, restricted by 
edict of law to the teaching of purely secular themes. 
Religion, in every form, was excluded from the prescribed 
curriculum. 

To its secularized schools the state was lavish of finan- 
cial support; the entire citizenship of the land was taxed 
to replenish their treasury. Furthermore, were the 
Catholic Church to dissent from them, and open other 
schools in better accord with her principles, she was 
reduced to ask from her faithful people double taxation, 
to maintain her own schools, while doing their part 
toward maintaining the schools of the state. 

Public opinion was resolute in its championship of 
the secularized school. To run counter to it in this regard 
was to incur, in no small measure, the suspicion of trea- 
son to the country. The secularized school, it was 
asserted, is the corollary of the principle which none 
would deny, that universal instruction is necessary both 
to the welfare of the individual citizen and to that of 
the general commonwealth: and so in the eyes of public 
opinion he who refused for his children the secularized 
school was the enemy of universal instruction, the enemy 
of the country itself. 
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Meanwhile the Catholic Church was convinced that in 
her loyalty to her mission to teach all nations the religion 
of the Saviour, she should not accept the secularized 
school as the fit nursery of childhood and of youth. What 
else was she to do but to have her own schools, whatever 
the financial cost this should entail, whatever the misun- 
derstandings and misstatements it might awaken? This 
she has done: this she is doing. 


PARAMOUNT INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOL 


The influence of the school upon future manhood and 
womanhood cannot be overduly emphasized. It is the 
nursery where mind and heart are put into enduring 
form. This is the rule, which exceptions only confirm. 
The lessons of the school, direct or indirect, are those 
that in coming time will dominate the intellect: impres- 
sions set there upon the soul sink into its deepest fiber: 
they will not depart with the passing of the years. Five 
days out of seven the school holds sway: they are the 
days of serious labor, of serious reflection. Outside those 
days, play and rest are urgent in their claim. To be 
effective, the school must be authoritative: the master’s 
word is the law: the master’s nod the compass of orien- 
tation. As he speaks, as he breathes, so speaks and 
breathes the pupil. The silent atmosphere of the school 
in itself is a strong formative element: it is to the mind 
and the heart as the air of the skies to the material body. 
That the lessons, the influences of the classroom are para- 
mount in importance, is the open proclamation of leaders 
in plans and systems of pedagogies. What does not 
enter, one way or another, into the curriculum of the 
classroom, they ceaselessly repeat, will be no part, or 
only a minimized part of the subsequent career of the 
pupil. It has become a truism, that the classroom is the 
training field of manhood and womanhood. As the pupil 
in the classroom, so later the man and the woman. This 
being the undenied fact, I put the question—Is the secu- 
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larized school room the place for the Catholic child? Can 
the Catholic Church, with loyalty to her principles and 
to the requirements of her faith, countenance the secular- 
ized school? 


THE SECULARIZED SCHOOL, BY ITS EXCLUSIONS, A VIOLENCE TO 
SECULAR KNOWLEDGE ITSELF 


I take the secularized school under its most favorable 
professions, such as its fair-minded advocates would 
have it—absolute neutrality with regard to religion, to 
each and every form of religion, to each and every church 
or religious association. 

I might argue in the interests of the human mind, and 
on its behalf protest against the secularized school. Secu- 
lar knowledge itself forbids the shortcomings of the 
secularized school. Science is led to roam through the 
universe, investigate its happenings, discover its proc- 
esses and laws. But to the surging interrogations— 
whence and whither—silence is interposed. The cause of 
the universe, the guidance of its movements, the purpose 
of its cravings and aspirations must not be mentioned. 
To speak of the ever-living God, as Creator and Ruler, 
were rank sectarianism, offensive to atheist and ag- 
nostic. Nor, on the other hand, is the limitless potency 
of self-existing matter to be mentioned: theist and Chris- 
tian would raise the cry of alarm. The annals of history 
are unfolded to the wondering eye. A marvelous kalei- 
discopic drama it is of men and of ideas. But what is 
history, what are the forces that fashioned it into shape, 
inspired and determined its developments? ‘The provi- 
dence of the omniscient God must not be invoked, neither 
the blind evolution of matter. Either assertion suggests 
sectarianism, violates religious neutrality. Heroes, 
whose names spell magic influences, whose hands wrought 
mighty deeds, pass in review: their motives, their sources 
of strength, the result of their labors challenge dispute 
and examination, One, however, there is, the mightiest 
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in word and work, who escapes inquiry—Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Who He is—no one must ask, no one must answer. 
It were sectarianism whether the reply were affirmation 
or negation. The literatures of the world open their pages 
to nurture the mind and inflame the heart. But the book 
of books, that which is the most sublime in beauty, which 
more than all others has dominated the civilized world, 
the Bible, shall not be read, nor even seen. It is a book 
of religion around which controversies rage: silence in 
its regard is the price of peace. What else is the secular- 
ized school but the woeful mutilation of the field of secu- 
lar knowledge, within the most vitalizing scopes of its 
own reachings? 

But my present contention is with Catholics: The Cath- 
olie school for the Catholic child. 


THE EXCLUSIONS OF THE SECULARIZED SCHOOLS FATAL TO 
RELIGION 


Glacial and soul-chilling, this secularized school, from 
which God, His Christ, His Church are bidden away. 
How could the Catholic parent dare thrust into the vast 
void his tender-minded, tender-hearted child! To have 
the supernatural world forgotten, designedly and pro- 
fessedly, is a sacrilege, a violence to God, a violence to 
the soul of the child. God is the Creator, Alpha and 
Omega of all things: Christ is the Saviour, through whose 
name there is salvation to men and to nations; religion, 
the ascension of the soul to God and to Christ, is the all 
in all in the life of the human soul. Yet during school 
hours, the time of serious thought, God, Christ, religion, 
are not spoken of, the entire span of the hours being de- 
voted solely to the earth and to the things of earth. The 
compelling effect upon the pupil is the impression that 
amid the activities of men earth and the things of earth 
prevail, that Heaven and the things of Heaven, if at all 
worthy of notice, must confine themselves to odd mo- 
ments, the nooks and corners of human life. The nega- 
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tion of religion in the school-room is fatal to religion, to 
the sense of its importance, to the vigor of the influences 
that should radiate from it across the whole sphere of 
man’s thinking and acting. Memories of youth endure: 
to the adult whose formative days were spent in a secu- 
larized school room, memories there are of a humanity 
without God, without Christ. The secularized school is 
the expulsion of God and of Christ from the mind and the 
heart of the child, with the resulting expulsion of Him 
from the mind and the heart of the adult. 

But we must go farther and accept facts as they really 
are. There is no neutrality in the secularized school. 
Textbooks abound in misrepresentations and calumnies 
with regard to the Church: teachers, non-Catholics, non- 
Christians, do not refrain from giving expression to their 
views. Those views, when not openly spoken, exude 
from the very atmosphere these teachers create, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. To the pupil the teacher sits 
in the chair of knowledge: he is listened to with respect 
and obedience: his opinions and judgments, whether he 
will it or not, he cannot conceal. For the child, untutored 
and tender-minded, the neutral school does not exist: it 
is Catholic or Protestant, Christian or Hebrew, Theist 
or Agnostic or badly materialistic. 


RELIGION MUST BE TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


Not taught in the school-room, where will religion be 
taught? Let us remember that the Catholic faith is a 
science in itself—lengthy and complex in its propositions, 
precise and dogmatic in its demands. It is not learned in 
brief moments, with easy expenditures of attention. It 
is no general mental asset to which the slight prompting 
of the will may give birth: it is no vague aspiration, to 
which a passing word or example lends a power of uplift. 
The Catholic faith is a well-coordinated and explicit 
system of divinely received truths: it is the firm grasp 
of those truths by mind and heart: It is the plenary yield. 
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ing of the energies of life to the consequences of those 
truths. An attempt to teach Catholic faith, short of long 
time and thorough drilling, is a profitless beating of the 
air. The place to teach religion is the school-room, where 
time and circumstances permit and authorize thought 
and work, where each theme and study takes its proper 
rank, religion first and foremost, permeating and inspir- 
ing all else, while other themes still are loyally treated 
to their due share of attention and respect. 


THE HOME AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL INSUFFICIENT TO 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


Need I discuss the home and the Sunday school as fac- 
tors in the religious formation of the child? As a matter 
of fact, religion is not taught in the home. Few parents 
are capable of teaching religion: fewer yet take the time, 
or have the will to teach it. If they fain would teach re- 
ligion, when and where the opportunity? The day’s 
harassing labor over, fathers and mothers covet rest and 


recreation: the wearisome drudgery of the school-room 
sloughed off, the children are loath to listen. Parents 
do not trust in the lessons of the home to teach to their 
children the sciences of earth. Are lessons in religion 
less valuable, or more easily dealt with than lessons in 
music and grammar, in chemistry or history? The Sun- 
day school! For multitudes of children the Sunday 
school does not exist: they do not, they will not, come 
to it. To those who do come, what is the Sunday school? 
One hour in the week, a hurried rehearsal of words, a 
specious makeshift, harmful inasmuch as it excuses from 
the thorough study that alone suffices in matters of re- 
ligion. The Sunday school taking the place of the regular 
school of five days in the week is not to be thought of 
among Catholics. Were the Catholic Church in America 
to confide in the home and the Sunday school for the 
religious education of her children, she were preparing a 
death blow to herself and to the sacred message of which 
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she was made the voice-bearer and the defender. I quote 
the examinations in religion, over which I preside when I 
visit parishes for the administration of the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. Few the glances, few the questionings 
needed to differentiate the pupils of the Catholic school 
from those whose religious training is presumed to have 
come from the home or the Sunday school. As the pupils 
pass in review, prompt in reply and elucidation, beaming 
in countenance with the joyous rays of spiritual grace 
and piety, I feel that in the future years the Church is 
sure to have from them its throng of loyal soldiers, in 
whose hands her destinies are safe. But as I observe and 
question those children who, for their religious training. 
have relied on other agencies, I tremble for the faith of 
those children, for the fortunes of the Church so far as 
they may be her champions. I never arise from a Con- 
firmation examination without an act of praise to God for 
our Catholic schools, without an act of deep regret that 
still there are Catholic children outside their tutelage. 


NO FAITH, NO MORALS 


Religion barred from the school room, the all-important 
question arises: What is done to ground the pupil in 
good morals? The effective foundation of good morals 
is faith in the living God, supreme ruler of men; faith in 
the ever-abiding Christ, Saviour of mankind; faith in the’ 
sacramental graces flowing from the merits of Christ and 
distributed to souls through the agencies of His Church. 
The supernatural is the birthplace of human virtue: 
thence the rays to enlighten the reason of man, thence the 
inspiration to awaken and fortify his conscience—thence, 
too, the sanction of love and of fear to impel his will to 
the observance of righteousness, to deter it from evil- 
doing. But all this is religion, of which no mention is 
allowed. What remains? Pitiable appeals to counsels 
of reason, to impending punishments of human law, to 
frowns of public opinion, to policies of worldly expedi- 
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ency. Pathetic it is to listen to the devices proposed as 
substitutes for religion in the teaching of morals. The 
imperious need of morals none there are who doubt: 
none who doubt that the season of formation in morals 
is childhood and youth. The cry of public opinion is 
that in some way morals be taught in the schools of 
the land and panacea after panacea is read out to in- 
structors and to pupils. The vainest illusion the panacea 
is—at best a whispering of words that for a moment, 
perhaps, temper temptation in specially favored circum- 
stances of soul and of surroundings, unable, however, to 
raise a ripple over the angry billows of sin and of peril 
of sin in which are immersed the masses of our common 
humanity. God and Christ are the masters, the guard- 
ians of morals: dare not, fathers and mothers, choose for 
your little ones schools that vow their name to silence and 
oblivion. 

THE SECULARIZED SCHOOL CAUSE OF WIDE-SPREADING EFFACE- 

MENT OF RELIGION FROM AMERICA 


Were I to argue further as to the effect of the secular- 
ized school upon religion, I should invite you to remark 
its too visible results in the country at large outside the 
Catholic Church. Time was, not so long ago, when the 
masses of Americans held firmly to one form or to an- 
other of Christian faith, when to stay away from re- 
ligious service on Sunday was to invoke upon oneself 
serious public criticism. Today, among the masses, only 
tattered and shattered shreds of Christianity subsist, 
when it is at all anything more than a memory, or a mere 
wave of so-called human brotherhood or social uplift. 
Today Protestant temples gather into their pews on Sun- 
day the handfuls of worshippers, and the thinning of the 
ranks grows yearly apace. The fatal day seems near 
when outside the Catholic Church Christ and His Gospel 
shall be accepted as naught else than ordinary natural 
incidents on the pages of humanity’s history. To the 
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effacement of the supernatural there may be auxiliary 
causes: the chief cause, it cannot be denied, is that re- 
ligion is barred from the school, and that, consequently, 
childhood and youth grow up in ignorance of God and of 
their duties to Him. Thoughtful Protestants, for whom 
the word of God has still a meaning, for whom God and 
Christ remain the vital factor of salvation in time and in 
eternity, deplore the secularism of the school room and 
are of one mind with Catholics as to its dire results. Wit- 
ness the oft-repeated clamorings, in themselves well- 
intentioned, however pathetic in their futility, to have 
a few words of prayer recited in the school-room, together 
with a reading of the Bible or of some peculiarly chosen 
extracts from it. Unfortunately even that small pittance 
of religion is a violation of the neutrality of the school 
room and meets with popular repulse. That pittance is 
opposed on the one hand by such as will allow no religion 
to themselves or to their children, and on the other by 
such as see in it, because of its littleness, an utterly in- 
sufficient training in religion, a harmful and forbidden 
mutilation of the faith once delivered to the saints. Wit- 
ness, too, the consistent and courageous determination 
of some few Protestant churches, who do as Catholics 
do, building up their own schools where the fullness of 
what they believe is given out in daily lessons without 
obstruction from law or custom. The secularized school 
room has its logical advocates and defenders: they are 
those whose religion is agnosticism or materialism, the 
avowed foes of God and of Christ. Other advocates there 
are, those who still retain memories of the Christian faith 
of their fathers and mothers—who, however, are so weak 
in their adhesion to those memories as to be unmindful of 
the perils to which they expose the faith of their children, 
or are unwilling to make sacrifices on its behalf. Others 
still we know of, from whom in time better things may 
be expected. They are those—and today they are not 
very few—who, though earnest in their religious belief, 
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and sincere in their efforts to transmit it unimpaired to 
their children, have not been brought to understand the 
deadly effects of the unreligious school-room. Further 
experiences of those effects, soon to be unmistakable, will, 
let us hope, open their minds to the error of their present 
manner of thought. 


ONE COURSE OPEN TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH—TO ESTABLISH 
HER OWN SCHOOLS 


Impossible to the Catholic Church to lend approval or 
countenance to the secularized school, or by inaction on 
her part to authorize Catholics to confide to it the educa- 
tion of their little ones. To have done so were to have - 
renounced her allegiance to the commission: ‘‘Teach all 
nations . . . teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.’’ What, then, was the 
Church to do? What else could she have dared to do than 
what she resolutely set herself to do, however heavy the 
cost, however heroic the sacrifice? She established her 
own schools. The Church essayed what foes and many 
timid friends declared to be utterly beyond her power 
to execute. Her courage has been rewarded with tri- 
umphs that are marvelous, little short of the miraculous, 
if at all short of it we may say them to be. The figures 
in the Catholic Directory tell the wonder as it is today: 
Parish schools in the United States 5,488; academies and 
colleges, 909—pupils in attendance, 1,456,209—schools, 
academies and colleges, having as their crown and su- 
preme support a great Catholic University in the capital 
city of the nation, with a studentship reaching into the 
fifteen hundred. This much today: and the work is in its 
beginnings. The triumph of the Catholic Church is not 
so much the number of schools already in active opera- 
tion or the number of pupils crowding into their halls: 
rather it is the bolder consciousness, which is hers of the 
righteousness of her cause, her firmness of resolve to go 
forward to further and higher achievements, her con- 
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fident assurance that continued time means continued vic- 
tory, until the absence of a Catholic child from a Catholic 
school will be the rare exception to be excused only by 
most exceptional situations. This morning, we chant the 
victories of Catholic education in America. 


EFFICIENCY OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS—MUNIFICENCE OF CATH- 
OLICS TOWARD CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


It was wont to be said that, whatever the good-will and 
the effort, Catholic schools could never rival the schools 
of the state in their efficiency to impart secular knowl- 
edge, that, in consequence, Catholics would be deterred 
from patronizing them. No fear is today admissible. 
The Catholic school is its own argument. Its efficiency is 
proven. The Catholic school challenges superiority. 
Wherever comparative examinations are had, our Cath- 
olic boys and girls rank high in markings: wherever in 
the several callings of later life ability, together with 
punctuality, honor and honesty, is at a premium, our 
youths, former pupils of Catholic schools, command 
and obtain favor. No longer is there dispute as to the 
efficiency of our Catholic schools in matters of secular 
knowledge: their efficiency is a patent, incontrovertible 
fact. 

It was wont to be said, that the Catholic people would 
deem the financial burden of supporting their own schools 
too heavy to be borne, and quickly would grow impatient 
of it. Apparently there was much reason for this asser- 
tion. The Catholic people as a class are not the possess- 
ors of wealth; they are compelled by the law of the land, 
while supporting their own schools, to do their share to 
aid the schools of the state. But those who spoke of 
peril on this score did not know the Catholics of America, 
did not measure aright the strength of their faith, and 
their power of sacrifice in its defense. Few things in 
the history of Christian generosity, the world over, 
parallel the munificence of the Catholics of America on 
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behalf of their schools, their colleges and their university. 
They rose to the full intelligence of the need there is for 
Catholic schools: they were determined to be equal to all 
demands that this need should impose upon them. No 
longer is there fear lest the Church may not safely count 
upon her people in all that she undertakes to save the 
faith of her children, to put into plenary execution her 
commission to teach the Gospel of supernatural truth to 
all nations, in all ages. Magnificent they are, the Cath- 
olic people of America, a spectacle in which man and 
angels must take delight. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION DISARMED 


In America the position of the Catholic Church on the 
question of schools was misunderstood. Time has justi- 
fied her in the eyes of American public opinion. 

Our shrinkage from contact with the secularized school 
was interpreted as opposition to knowledge itself, as a 


covert effort on the part of the Church to hold her people 
in the darkness of servitude. Catholic schools among the 
most efficient in the land, priests and people eager to 
uphold and multiply them, unlimited sacrifices that all 
our children be educated and rise high in scholarship, 
have made clear that the Church in America is the friend 
and abettor of education, from the lowest primary school 
room to the most learned university. He who runs may 
read: he who still in America prattles of the Catholic 
Church as the fosterer of mental ignorance is incapable 
of seeing the sun in the splendor of its noon-day rays. 

It was said that the secularized school-room is the great 
American institution, that in shunning it Catholics show 
lack of patriotism to America. The school-room, if you 
will, is the great American institution. To the school- 
room Catholics accord whole-hearted devotion. In this 
devotion they yield to none among their fellow-citizens. 
Farther do they go than others of their fellow Americans. 
To have the school-room, to which their children may re- 
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pair, they tax themselves doubly: they share in the main- 
tenance of the secularized school, from which others draw 
benefits, and then pour out lavishly of their money to 
create for themselves the school-room where their faith 
is in safety. The school-room is the American institu- 
tion: the exclusion of religion from the school-room is 
not the American institution: to this exclusion only do 
Catholics make objection. Her reasons are no longer 
misunderstood in America. 

And this other charge we were wont to hear—that 
American patriotism was barred from our schools. 
Facts, however, are too plainly seen to be doubted. No 
other schools there are in which America is more honored 
and loved than in the Catholic school: no other schools 
there are in which the flag of America draws to itself 
more ardent love and devotion. Too plainly, also, to be 
doubted is this other fact seen and known, that when 
America is the issue of the battlefield, former pupils of 
our schools are there, in their full proportion, to combat 
and to die. In Catholic schools patriotism is inculcated 
as a religious, even more than as a civic duty; the oath 
of allegiance to the country is taught to be an act of which 
the Almighty God is the sovereign guardian. 

The contention of the Catholic school is the principle— 
that religion should permeate and vivify the education of 
childhood and of youth. On this principle the Catholic 
Church rests her case before public opinion. Differ 
from us who may: combat against us who may, provided 
the principle we uphold is understood and honorably 
admitted. 


PRAISE TO PASTORS; PRAISE TO TEACHING BROTHERHOODS AND 
SISTERHOODS OF THE CHURCH 


As we chant the triumphs of our schools—praise to 
whom praise is due. 

I name the pastors of parishes. With what whole- 
hearted energy they have thrown themselves into the 
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breach! Sacrifices, heroic in their exigencies, were to be 
made: they have been made cheerfully and perseveringly. 
By continuous exhortation, by unceasing impulse of 
example, they have likened to their own the convictions, 
the sacrifices of their people—and so, pastors and people 
united in firm phalanx, wonders have been wrought. 
Among pastors there is the holy rivalry—who shall have 
the most serviceable school building, who shall number 
within them, proportionately to the population, the larg- 
est number of pupils? Time was when the church or 
the presbytery was the chief magnet of priestly zeal: 
today it is the schoolhouse. Without the intelligence of 
pastors, without their personal self-denial, their ceaseless 
appeal to their people, the triumphs of the Catholic faith 
in matters of religious education were never possible. 

I name our teaching Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. 
To them, this morning, in the name of Catholic education, 
I bow in reverence and gratitude. Sublime their life, in 
which we behold the magnificent flowering of divine life 
imbedded in the deep fiber of the Church by Christ, 
her Founder. Nothing but a divinely fashioned Church 
could have produced them: nothing but the supernatural 
grace of the Almighty could have nurtured the virtues 
that brighten their labors. 

Our Brotherhoods and our Sisterhoods it i is that per- 
mit our Catholic schools to exist. They are prodigal of 
their services for the merest shade of pecuniary remuner- 
ation. Without them the financial burden of Catholic 
schools were insupportable: without them Catholic 
schools should have long ago closed their doors. Our 
Brotherhoods and our Sisterhoods it is to whom we owe 
the high degree of efficiency which is the glory of our 
schools, which has victoriously overcome prejudices, 
whether among Catholics themselves or among non- 
Catholics, that at one time so seriously impeded their 
onward march. 
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WELCOME TO THE NEW CATHEDRAL OF ST. PAUL 


I rejoice that the first extraordinary convocation, 
gathered beneath the dome of the new Cathedral of St. 
Paul, is that of the Catholic Educational Association of 
the United States of America. In greeting the Catholic 
Educational Association, the Cathedral greets the sacred 
principle that religion is inseparable from the true educa- 
tion of childhood and of youth—a principle to which from 
altar and pulpit the Cathedral of St. Paul will ever con- 
secrate its holiest inspirations, its most potent energies. 

Delegates to the Convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association of the United States, I thank you for 
the honor of your presence in the Cathedral of St. Paul: 
I thank you for the great cause you are championing: I 
invoke upon the deliberations of your several meetings 
the blessings of Him who once did say: ‘‘Suffer the little 
children and forbid them not to come to me.’’ 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF READING 


In the April Review we presented under the title ‘‘Pri- 
mary Reading’’ the substance of the first two chapters of 
Teaching Children to Read, by Dr. Klapper, Assistant 
Professor of Education in the College of the City of New 
York. We propose to discuss here the psychology of 
reading and will draw upon chapter three of Dr. Klap- 
per’s book, which presents the matter in hand clearly and 
tersely. That the line of thought developed by Dr. 
Klapper is identical with that presented in the Teachers 
Manual of Primary Methods will be seen at once upon 
comparison. The reason for restating the matter here 
must therefore be sought in our desire to bring home 
to the teachers of primary reading more clearly and 
forcibly the fundamental principles of psychology on 
which our method rests and on which the books of the 
Catholic Education Series were constructed. 

The fundamental principle insisted upon in our method 
of primary reading is that we should employ every avail- 
able means to link the visual image with the thought and 
prevent the translation of the visual image into the audi- 
tory image until the connection between the visual image 
of the word and the thought is so thoroughly established 
as to be able to maintain the association in the face of 
the old and strong association between the auditory word- 
image and the thought. The psychology of this process is 
thus stated by Dr. Klapper: 

‘‘Because there is an inseparable association between 
a word and its sound there is always a problem of inner 
speech. Just as soon as the visual image of a word is 
recognized in consciousness an auditory image of it 
arises, and these two prompt an instantaneous verbal 
motor expression. Hence the conclusion of investigators 
is, ‘In visual reading the auditory and the motor centers 
work along.’ Purely visual reading is not normal. We 
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have here, therefore, an explanation of the prevalent 
practice, in early reading, of lip movement. This method 
of reading is not acquired by the children; it is the result 
of the natural tendency to give expression to any idea 
in the mind. No sooner does the mind become conscious 
of the meaning of the symbol which it sees than the 
organs of speech give expression to it. Reading without 
lip reaction is an acquired art, a habit to be cultivated. 
But, even when there is no apparent lip movement, there 
is a muscular reaction going on in the throat, which can 
readily be detected by the trained observer and his 
instruments.’’ 

The psychological principle invoked here will be found 
developed by Prof. Baldwin in Mental Development and 
by many other psychologists. This tendency of the 
thought to express itself in some form was named by 
Baldwin the ‘‘psycho-dynamo genetic’’ content of the 
mental state. The most elementary form of this tendency 
might be referred to as the tendency to biological expres- 
sion or action. The second phase of it arises from man’s 
social nature and consists in the tendency to impart to 
others that which he possesses. It is in this second tend- 
ency that we find the phenomena referred to by Dr. 
Klapper, but there is need of adding another element. 
We may suppose that the written symbol expresses a 
thought which is entirely new to the child who has not 
yet learned to read. Such a symbol might be memorized 
by the child without any tendency whatever to express 
itself in oral or lip movements which are entirely strange 
to him. It is in this manner that the child who is born 
deaf interprets visual signs. 

The children who assemble in the primary room to 
learn to read have already established an oral symbol 
for the thought and the tendency is quite natural to ex- 
press the thought through the pre-established channel of 
oral symbols, and this it is which constitutes the chief 
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difficulty in teaching the child to read. Such means must 
be employed as will link the visual symbol immediately 
with the thought so efficiently that the oral symbol may 
be left out of the circuit of activities unless an express 
effort is made to bring it in. 

‘‘These two forms of reading, eye reading and mind 
reading, must be differentiated very clearly because the 
child, who is learning to read, speaks and hears his native 
language, he has a feeling for its structure, form and 
cadence. It follows, therefore, that most of the expres- 
sions, the stops at sense pauses, the intonations, etc., in 
the child’s speech, are due to associations formed long 
ago. In reading ‘since he’ the child naturally expects 
‘he therefore’; likewise ‘not only’ calls up ‘but also’; 
‘as,’ ‘as’; ‘neither,’ ‘nor’; ‘if,’ ‘then,’ ete. The mind, 
therefore, makes a liberal contribution to what the eye 
brings; a reader perceives mentally more than the eye 
brings in any one sweep. Since this mental expectancy 
makes the mind a more rapid reader than the eye, it 
follows that one often has the meaning of a sentence 
before the eye has formed the retinal image of the end 
of it. 

‘“‘The practical teacher may now ask, ‘Why stop at 
the problems of inner speech in reading, and mental vs. 
visual reading?’ These two questions are important, 
because they determine a most vital factor in reading as 
a process of thought-getting, viz., ‘Rate in Reading.’ 
From actual observation we find that there are great dis- 
crepancies in the rate of reading among individuals; the 
variations show a usual ratio of 1:3, or even 1:4. In 
other words, it is usual to find among people of the same 
class, experience and education individuals who read 
three or four times faster than others. Generally speak- 
ing, the rate in reading is determined by the rhythmical 
sweeps of the eye over a line; but the rate of rhythmic 
sweeps is, in its turn, modified by inner speech and 
mental grasp. The impatient teacher, confronted by 
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actual problems in the teaching of reading, may insist: 
‘What if there is such discrepancy—aside from the time 
consumed, what it its importance? After all, is it not 
more important to consider what we read and what we 
get out of it, than how much or how fast we read?’ 

‘‘The answer, surprisingly, is in the negative. Rapid 
readers are the more intelligent readers; they gain more 
intensive and more vivid impressions than slow readers. 
Those who indulge in lip movement, in auditory aids and 
the like are not only less extensive but also less intensive 
readers. Evidence to prove this contention is so great 
that we need argue the matter no further but examine 
the conclusions of various impartial observers.’’ 

This is one of the many cases in which common sense 
fails to match up with science. Still, it is very difficult to 
convince rule-of-thumb people that there is any appeal 
from the decision which seems to them so evident. They 
very naturally conclude that the longer the visual impres- 
sion lasts the more intense and deep-seated should be the 
result, and conclude with equal cogency that the reader 
who slowly and deliberately vocalizes each word of the 
text gets a clearer and stronger mental picture of what 
he reads than does the reader whose eye sweeps over the 
page in one-tenth of the time, but the converse of this is 
a truth abundantly established by psychological experi- 
ments. Huey, in ‘‘Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing,’’ says: ‘‘Experiments show that half-second ex- 
posure of a word is more advantageous than a whole 
second, and one second is more advantageous than two. 
. . . When printed matter was exposed for a short time, 
about one one-hundredth of a second, more could be read 
or the same amount could be read more easily than when 
the exposure was longer.’’ Dr. Klapper, after quoting 
the above passage, proceeds to cite Dr. Quantz from his 
article in the Psychological Review, ii, 28, 38. 

‘*Rapid readers remember more of the original thought 
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and the character of their reproductions is much higher, 
both generally and with reference to expression and 
logical content. 

“It might be supposed that greater rapidity was 
gained at the sacrifice of exactness or of intelligence. 
This supposition is negatived by an examination of the 
amount and quantity of the material reproduced. <A 
comparison between the ten most rapid readers and the 
ten slowest readers shows that the rapid readers remem- 
ber more of the original thoughts and that the character 
of their reproduction is much higher, both generally and 
with reference to expression and logical content. In the 
auditory tests the ratio of slow to rapid readers is 14.8 
per cent. to 20.7 per cent. in the number of thoughts. In 
quality the percentages are 47.8 for slow readers, 60.3 
for fast. The same comparison in the visual tests results 
as follows: Percentage of thoughts reproduced by slow 
readers, 14.9; by rapid, 24.4. Quality: Slow, 48 per cent.; 
rapid, 73.3 per cent. The difference in favor of the 
‘rapids’ is consequently much greater than in auditory 
tests, indicating again that rapid readers are, as a rule, 
of the visual type... . 

‘*To emphasize this relation a comparison of extremes 
might be shown as follows: The ten slowest readers show 
almost double the amount of lip movement that the ten 
most rapid do. Or, again, determining the rate by means 
of lip movement, we have: The ten most decided lip 
movers read 4.1 words per second; that is, they are be- 
tween the classes ‘slow’ and ‘very slow’ and nearer to the 
latter; while the ten who show least movement of lips 
read 5.6 words per second, very close to an average 
rapid.’’ 

The evidence here is taken from technical work in 
the field of psychology and deals with a limited number 
of cases, but these cases are fairly typical and they show 
quite conclusively the necessity of building up an imme- 
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diate connection between the visual image of the word 
and the thought. From this connection, the auditory 
image and the motor images must be excluded if work is 
to be rapid and, what is still more important, they must 
be excluded if the thought in question is to be grasped 
strongly and clearly. 

From this it must not be inferred that the auditory 
image is inferior per se as a thought excitant. It may or 
may not be, but its effectiveness relative to the visual 
image must be determined in other ways. The important 
point is that we must avoid the inclusion of both sets 
of word images if we are to have effective work, and this 
makes it imperative that we exclude phonic methods and, 
indeed, all methods that involve the auditory image as an 
essential link between the visual image and the thought. 

Why the slow reader is the less thoughtful one is ex- 
plained, to some extent at least, by Herbert Spencer in 
his ‘‘ Philosophy of Style’’: 

‘*Regarding language as an apparatus of symbols for 
the conveyance of thought, we may say that, as in a 
mechanical apparatus, the more simple and the better 
arranged are the parts, the greater will be the effect pro- 
duced. In either case, whatever force is absorbed by 
the machine is deducted from the result. A reader or 
listener has at each moment but a limited amount of 
mental power available. To recognize and interpret the 
symbols presented to him requires part of this power; 
to arrange and combine the images suggested requires 
another part; and only that part that remains can be 
used for realizing the thought conveyed. Hence the 
more time it takes to receive and understand each sent- 
ence, the less time can be given to the contained idea, and 
the less vividly will the idea be conceived.’’ 

It should not be taken for granted that rapidity of 
reading is the cause of the higher intelligence manifested 
by rapid readers. The rapidity is, so to speak, a by- 
product. The cause of the higher intelligence is sought 
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in the simplicity of symbol and in its singleness, no less 
than in its subconscious functioning. Where the visual 
symbol is linked immediately with the thought and where 
the relative strength of the two are such that the recall 
image of the thought is stronger than the direct sense 
impression of the written word the thought dominates 
consciousness and holds its place at its center. In such 
ease, the thought process is rapid and clear. We may 
therefore take the rapidity and clearness of the thought 
of the reader as a fairly certain index of thought con- 
sciousness as opposed to word consciousness and of 
visual consciousness as opposed to auditory conscious- 
ness of words. 

The constant aim of primary reading should be to 
develop the visual word image and to associate it insep- 
arably with the appropriate thought, but this must be 
done in such a manner that the least amount of mental 
_ energy will be involved in the recognition of the visual 
image that the maximum amount of mental energy may 
be given to the thought. Or, to put this another way, the 
word-image must remain and function in the indirect 
field of mental vision, thus allowing the thought to occupy 
undisputed possession of the focus of consciousness. 

The development of the visual word-image and its asso- 
ciation with the thought might conceivably be done in 
such a way as to defeat the aim stated above. This 
would inevitably be the case if the word-image were 
developed prior to the thought and if the association were 
established between the words instead of between the 
thoughts. 

Dr. Klapper draws the following conclusion from the 
psychological data cited for the work of teaching read- 
ing: ‘‘The relation of rate of reading to intelligence of 
grasp implies important conclusions for the method of 
teaching in both early and later grades. The first infer- 
ence that we can make is that a method of reading must 
start from the very beginning to teach instantaneous 
recognition of words, either as a whole or as part of 
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larger language units, phrases or sentences. Any method 
which begins reading by teaching the child to examine 
each word, to analyze it into component phonograms, to 
sound each phonogram, to combine these sounds to get 
the word, places a premium on lip movement and un- 
necessary audible aids, and promotes slow, ponderous 
reading, which develops into habits that defy later efforts 
at correction. Our objection to synthetic methods, like 
the Pollard Method and the Emma K. Gordon Method 
is that they manifest these short-comings. ... The 
child must learn to read words in logical sequence, words 
as wholes, naturally and expressively. Only when proper 
and natural speed and expression are developed are the 
analytical and phonetical elements and processes taught. 

‘*A second conclusion that the observations of ‘rate in 
reading’ teach is that, since the mind reads faster than 
the eye, the learner must be taught to neglect the word 
and the phrase and seek the thought; in other words, the 
word-symbols must be subordinated to the meaning. We 
must make the eye as sensitive and efficient a tool for 
thought-getting as the ear. In listening to a speaker, if 
there is nothing unusual about his choice of words or 
pronunciation, we are hardly conscious of the words; 
we busy ourselves with the thought. We have thus 
trained ourselves unconsciously in life to neglect audi- 
tory words and seek meaning. In the same way, the 
method of reading in the elementary school must seek to 
make the eye so sensitive to meaning that in scanning a 
page it becomes as unconcerned with printed words as 
the ear is with auditory symbols. The child must learn 
that words are like our eye-glasses—they are of greatest 
service when we look through them, not at them. The 
printed page must ever be like a glass which we do not 
see, but through which we see thought.’’ 

In bringing about the condition such as is called for 
in the above passage, two main factors must be taken 
into account. The first of these is priority, the element 
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that is to retain its position in the focus of consciousness 
is likely to be the one first developed. Consequently, the 
thought should be clearly and strongly developed before 
the written word is given to the child. When the word is 
presented and linked with this thought-image, on each 
subsequent repitition the word and the thought will both 
be reproduced, but the thought-image will be deepened 
more proportionately than the word-image, since it re- 
mains in the central field of energy. The practical con- 
clusion for the primary teacher from this truth is that 
great care must be exercised in developing the thought 
in the children’s minds by concrete work and oral stories 
before presenting the written words. It is true that the 
first written vocabulary which should be developed must 
be determined by the content of the child’s mind; 
‘mother,’ ‘father,’ ‘home,’ ‘run,’ ‘sing,’ etc., should be 
the first written words taught. 

The second principle is association. When children 
are taught word groups by a phonic method, ‘cat, rat, 
fat, pat, mat, sat,’ etc., the word groups are so associated 
that one word tends to bring into consciousness the 
other, while the thought elements in question have no 
conceivable relationship to each other. This method very 
naturally tends to banish thoughts from the focus of 
consciousness and to establish there the visual word 
symbol. It would be hard to devise a method better 
calculated to develop the undesirable word consciousness 
than this. The converse of this is equally true. When 
the thoughts presented to the child are closely associated 
and fragmentary selecticns are avoided, the tendency is 
to build up thought consciousness through the associa- 
tion of ideas. These two principles were governing prin- 
ciples in the development of the Catholic Education 
Series of readers. 

Dr. Klapper, speaking of the ‘‘fetish of oral reading,’’ 
says: ‘‘If we grant this conclusion, then we must change 
the relative emphasis on oral and silent reading, and 
give to the latter the prominent place accorded the former 
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in present-day practice. Not only do we place too great 
an emphasis on oral reading, but we begin it too early in 
the school life of the child. The popular superstition js 
that plenty of drill in oral reading in the classroom pre- 
pares for efficiency in silent reading in the post-school 
days. Let us examine this contention psychologically, 
Efficiency in silent reading is determined by the develop- 
ment of a mental habit to associate instantaneously the 
visual image of the word with the thought. In all oral 
reading the visual image must associate itself with the 
auditory image; these, then, bring a recognition of the 
idea represented by the symbol. The final link in this 
long chain is the verbal-motor expression. Graphically, 
the associations in these two forms of reading may be 
expressed in the following symbols: Silent Reading: Vis- 
ual Image—Thought. Oral Reading: Visual Image— 
Auditory Image—Idea—Verbal Motor Image. The brain 
centers that operate, and also the mental associations 
and stimulations, are different in the two forms of read- 
ing. An over-emphasis on oral reading, therefore, trains 
the mind to make the long circuit, and thus unfits the 
individual for efficient reading in later life. The earlier 
we develop the short-circuit habit of ‘visual image, 
thought’ in our children, the sooner are we making them 
efficient and intelligent readers. .. . 

‘*These educators justify their plea for a postpone- 
ment of oral reading on the ground that the steps in oral 
reading are: (1) Instantaneous recognition of symbols, 
(2) extraction of the thought, (3) expression of the 
thought. Hence no effective oral reading can take place 
unless the child has developed reliable ability and un- 
doubted mastery of rapid symbol interpretation and 
thought extraction. This capability must necessarily 
come after long, laborious effort. It is because children 
are asked to read without guaranteeing this ability that 
real expression is not only impossible but is undermined 
permanently. The blame for the stiff, stilted, artificial 
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oral reading of the elementary school must be laid at the 
door of premature oral reading. 

‘A third lesson that this psychological study teaches 
us is that from the very beginning the work in primary 
reading must be conducted in such a way as to develop 
(1) speed, (2) accuracy, (3) direct association between 
printed symbol and idea, omiting the auditory image. 
Therefore, in asking children to read early blackboard 
exercises, the time during which the sentence or phase or 
word is exposed should be limited. The subject-matter to 
be read is shown and then quickly erased or covered. 
Instead of reading the assigned sentence orally after this 
limited exposure, let the child give evidence of the pos- 
session of the thought in ways other than verbal.’’ 

This truth is embodied in the following paragraph 
taken from page 250 of the Manual of Primary Methods: 
‘‘The first lessons in spelling, like the first lessons in 
reading, should be given on the blackboard. The teacher 
should write the utterance on the board and demonstrate 
its meaning and then the children in turn should be 
allowed to do the thing signified. When a reasonable 
number of such utterances have been developed in this 
way, the child, after doing the thing signified, should 
turn his back to the blackboard and tell the class what is 
written upon it. Finally, he should be led to reproduce 
the utterance in writing. In this way the right sequence 
is developed between the thought and the mental image 
of its written form. Little by little, words which appear 
in various utterances tend to isolate themselves from the 
rest of the utterances in the child’s mind and thus he 
gradually gains a consciousness of words as separate 
entities, and it is not until then that the drill in spelling 
should begin. Similarly, the written characters from 
appearing in various complexes tend to isolate them- 
selves and then the child should be taught to name them 
and to learn his alphabet in its proper sequence.’’ 

As we pass from the beginning of the first year’s work, 
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the principle of the context method is gradually intro- 
duced; that is, the association of thought is utilized to 
declare to the child the thought that must be indicated 
by the new and unfamiliar word symbol. The thought 
sequence is thus established and developed, while the 
verbal symbol is developed in its relationship to each 
separate thought element. The same principle which for- 
bids the insistence in the first instance upon phonic 
elements forbids insistence upon isolated words unless 
these words happen to be complete utterances such as 
‘run,’ ‘hop,’ ‘skip,’ ‘jump,’ ‘dance.’ Where the 
verbal elements are not associated with each other but 
are associated directly with the thought and the thought 
sequence is maintained, the inevitable result is the 
gradual growth in consciousness of words as separate 
elements of sentences. We cannot better sum up the 
results of this discussion than by quoting a page on ‘‘The 
Function of the Written Word,’’ from the ‘‘Teacher’s 
Manual of Primary Methods’’ (p. 248): 

‘‘The processes involved in reading, writing and spell- 
ing are most intimately related, and our methods of 
developing and perfecting them should also be closely 
related. The most important part of the work consists 
in developing in the child’s mind a clear, strong image 
of the thing signified and an adequate word-image which, 
in all the subsequent work of the mind, may serve as a 
means of calling up the image of the thing, while the 
word-image itself remains subconscious. 

‘*Four distinct elements are involved in this process: 
(1) The development of a thought or of a mental image 
of some objective reality. (2) The development in the 
visual area of a written word which has been adopted as 
a symbol of the thought in question. (3) The linking to- 
gether of these two images. (4) The relative strength of 
the two images so as to secure the easy possession of the 
focus of consciousness by the thought and the automatic 
and subconscious functioning of the word-picture. 
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‘‘If we are to succeed in the work here outlined, we 
must begin with the development of the thought and, when 
this is strong and clear in the mind of the child, we should 
develop the word and link it to the thought. In each 
subsequent recurrence of this dual image the one first 
developed will tend to be the stronger and accordingly 
will maintain its place at the center of the field of vision. 
This tendency will be further strengthened by the devel- 
opment of the relationships in the thought system. 

‘Tf, however, this process be reversed and the words 
be developed before the concepts for which they stand, 
the words will tend to maintain their place at the center 
of consciousness and to banish into obscurity the thought 
signified ; and this tendency will be further strengthened 
by the development of the system of word relationships, 
such as that involved in current phonic methods. The 
net result will be a mind dominated by words and word 
relationships and yet starved in the matter of real mental 
food. From this it may also be inferred that the practice 


of teaching children to spell words the meanings of which 

are unknown to them, must lead to pernicious results; 

and this inference is abundantly justified by experience.’’ 
Tomas Epwarp 


THE PRE-SOCRATIC USE OF 


AS A TERM FOR THE PRINCIPLE OF MOTION* 


PREFACE 

The general purpose of this study is to modify some of the effects 
due to the necessities of language among the Greek philosophers 
of the fifth and sixth centuries B. C. There can be no doubt 
that ideas conceived at this time suffered from lack of adequate 
forms of expression. Later thinkers, exhibiting a disregard for 
the effects of inadequate terminology, have assigned to the pre- 
Socratic philosophers theories inconsistent with true growth of 
thought. A study of the word yx as standing for a kinetic 
principle in the minds of philosophers preceding Socrates cannot 
fail to emphasize the consideration of the need of terms as a factor 
in the history of philosophy. 

On the positive side, this study would suggest an adjustment of 
the sources for Greek terms for the soul in an effort to account 
for the vocabulary of later philosophers regarding yvx% proper. 

The method adopted in the collection of pre-Socratic terms 
would balance a too ready acceptance of words ascribed to early 
thinkers and an absolute rejection of terms colored by Aristotelian 
influence. 

The scope of the study includes terms for dpx4#, for yvxq as 
a kinetic principle, and for would-be agent causes as used during 
the century and a half of Greek speculation from Thales (585 B. C.) 
to Democritus (420 B. C.). 

The frequent mention of Diels’ Die Fragmente der V orsokratiker 
(abbreviated Vor.), of Diels’ Doxographi Graeci (Doz.), of Ritter 
and Preller’s Historia Philosophiae Graecae (R. P.), and of Hick’s 
edition of Aristotle’s De Anima indicates the free use of works 
invaluable in this study. 

To the Reverend William Turner, S. T. D.,-at whose suggestion 
this thesis was written, is due grateful acknowledgement of 
encouragement and assistance. 


*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the 
Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of the require 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


1. THE PURPOSE OF A STUDY OF TERMS FOR KINETIC 


Aristotle, in the first chapter of De Anima, justified his treatise 
on the soul when he said: “It would seem, too, that an acquaint- 
ance with this subject contributes to the whole domain of truth.” 
Likewise a knowledge of the word yx as used in a particular 
sense by the early Greek philosophers seems well worth while as 
teaching that Truth is the First and the Last. 

Since an understanding of the first attempts at a physical 
system implies a first-hand rather than a traditional knowledge 
of the words these thinkers used, a study of the kinetic yux# is 
proper to an investigation of the theories of the physicists before 
Socrates. 

The use of yvx# in another sense than for the soul of man recurs 
from Thales to Democritus. Commonly held to stand for a 
principle of animation, in its earliest use it may have stood for 
only the principle of motion. For these early thinkers life was not 
necessarily coextensive with motion. Linguistic poverty accounts 
for the use of this term to express now the idea of mere mobility 
and again the quality of animation. According to an imperfect 
analogy—“a likeness and a difference” (Theophratus III, 152 
Wimmer)—objects could have been thought of as éavxa—en- 
dowed with yvx#—and the whole term could have been used 
when only the attribute of motion was being predicated of things. 

We cannot too often recall, in a study such as this, that the object 
of speculation at this period was nature and that the purpose 
of the so-called philosophers of these days was to find an under- 
lying principle—a “one.” Sometimes they cast the problem into 
another form and set it in terms of change when they asked how 
things were “moved.” 

It is fairly established that there was no definite speculation 
regarding the human soul in the early days of philosophy. It goes 
without saying that the three Aristotelian distinctions of yux4 
were not in the minds of the pre-Socratics. The first philosoph- 
ical yvx4 represented a kinetic principle rich in promise. The 
physiologers took the term yx out of popular phraseology 
and raised it from its place in their Homeric and pre-philosophical 
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inheritance to stand for a would-be cosmothetic force somewhat 
after the manner in which they adopted épx4 for philosophical 
terminology. 

The knowledge of pre-Socratic systems has suffered from a con- 
founding of the term yux# as used for a kinetic principle with 
the old (and later the new-old) term yx as used for the principle 
of animation and for the soul of man. The identification of yuy4 
and 4px% has branded the earliest Ionians with latent materialism. 
The simplest explanation of the identification of these terms is 
by no means final. To decide that, after the physicist had reduced 
all things to air, fire, or some other body, he postulated, by way of 
a corollary, this primary element as the cause of vital function 
is only to include yvx4 taken as standing for the human soul, 
in épx4, the material substratum of all things. Commentators 
were prone to read into a term the sense it held in their own time. 
The only meaning of the term yx in the mind of most later 
thinkers was ¥yvx# as it stood for the human soul and included 
the principle of life. Again, the analysis of this equation which 
discredits scepticism as a natural attitude is on the side of yuxq as 
a term for soul proper. The fact that the power of the mind gives 
rise to processes mentally reproducing the nature of the object 
known has been noted as potent enough to cause early thinkers to 
infer that the soul is a mixture of all elements. If all things were 
reduced to a primitive substance, then would the mind that knows 
them be that substance; yvx4, the knowing part of us, becomes 
identical with dpx%4, the first principle. However satisfactory as 
explanations of theories attributed to the philosophers who began 
to give attention to mental science, for the early Ionians at least, 
who, as physicists, certainly used yvx4 in other than the old sense, 
these solutions of the equation are strained. The formation of 
what seems to us an equation was probably due to a lack of words, 
while yvx% as the original member of it was merely kinetic in force. 
épx4 was the basis of all things and all things were moved, yux4 
being the principle of motion. If apx4 and yuxq coexisted 
hylokinetically, then yvx4 as a force in nature was the kinetic 
aspect of 4px#. Philosophy from the first tended toward physical 
dualism and yux4 buried in épx4 contained part of the efficient 
cause in germ. The crude but prophetic half-conception of 8 
force causing things to move was impeded by a lack of words for 
this new element of thought. The growth of the notion of trans- 
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jent force culminated in vois or xal Anaxagoras was 
the true successor of the earlier thinkers; the Atomists were 
unworthy heirs of Ionian philosophy. 

Recalling that distinctions very clear in our own day had not 
yet been made in philosophy at this time, we cannot project upon 
the pre-Socratics a system of causes which was the outcome of a 
synthesis of many threads of speculation. Nevertheless, the 
philosopher of that day was the forerunner of both the cosmologist 
and the scientist, whose conclusions can never be contradictory. 
These early explanations due to natural processes of thought 
carried phases belonging to separate fields of later philosophical 
speculation. When studying Greek philosophy in its beginnings, 
we must not overlook the fact that there was often mental dis- 
crimination on the part of the early thinkers where we find identity 
ofterm. Their lack of words for their new ideas should not convict 
them of the ancient errors of modern times. 

Besides its effect on our knowledge of the physical theories of 
the pre-Socratics, a consideration of the exact sense of their use 
of yuxq and its derivatives should discredit the assumption of 
ethnological animism. Recent theorists, not emphasizing the 
distinction of kinetic yvxq as a principle for inanimate objects 
and yx as a principle of life and thought, have tried to convict 
the earliest Greek philosophers of animism in support of the 
“soul-theory” or “ghost-theory” of religion. This theory, which 
attacks the integrity of the history of religion, is insecurely based 
on evidence afforded by the mere necessity of language at a period 
before philosophy distinguished immanent and transient motion. 
Philology has offered opposition to this evolutionistic trend of 
thought by pointing out that objects called living were so called 
from a lack of words to represent qualities they were conceived as 
possessing. (Cf. Max Miiller—Lectures on the Origin of Religion.) 

Viewed in our perspective, many of the terms for qualitative 
refinement and for quantitative indeterminateness applied to 
yux} as a term for the principle of motion, now in reference to 
the kinetic aspect of 4px and again to épx4 without regard to 
its principle of motion, contributed to the vocabulary used to 
describe yvx} proper when the heirs of Socrates began to turn 
their minds to conscious psychological speculation. Philosophy 
now easily passes from the notion of soul as a life-giving, animating 
principle to the idea of a sensitive or of a rational soul. The 
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Greeks arrived at the complete notion of yux4 by two lines of 
thought. One line began in the earliest physical systems of the 
pre-Socratics. Faintly drawn for themselves, it is almost obliter- 
ated for us through their lack of words. We know only that they 
used the term ywvx%; we do not know that they even perceived the 
analogy which led them to use a term wider than the power they 
intended to connote by it. We cannot regard the words gathering 
around this natural force as the sole influence in the development 
of terminology for yvxq proper. Kinetic yvx} may appear dis- 
torted in the isolation to which it is subjected in an effort to balance 
former lack of consideration of its claims as a factor in termi- 
nological progress. In offsetting the decided tendency to indicate 
the effect of the old popular term and idea and of the vague philo- 
sophical yvx4 proper on the yux4 of the physicist, we cannot 
disregard cross-lines of popular notions and terms with would-be 
philosophically technical thought and expression. Yet, while 
we admit this interaction as well as the unconscious subjective 
element in speculation by which the power of thought is trans- 
ferred to things, we would qualify for even the first Greek philos- 
pher the assertion that inanimate were assimilated to animate 
objects. 

When philosophical speculation centered on the human soul, 
attention turned first to the element of sensation, that other 
source of knowledge and terms for yvx4 so often noted by Aris- 
totle. (Cf. De Anima 403 b 2). There is no sharp definition of 
the periods for the use of yvxq in physical and psychological 
senses. When the time came to consider the element of motion 
in the definition of the human soul and the ideas and terms for 
yux as an objective principle were in turn caught up for “our 
soul,” the use of the word yvx4 had completed an orbit in the 
history of philosophy. In seeking to determine how part of the 
vocabulary came to be at hand for the expression of Platonic and 
of Aristotelian notions for the new-old power in man, we find at 
least one source of terms in expressions for the force in nature for 
which the old terms for power, human or divine, had been borrowed 
by philosophy in its beginnings. The Homeric and popular 
inheritance of terms for yvx4 was not directly transmitted to the 
greatest Greek philosopher. The loan of terms was compensated 
for with interest by the physiologers who had, on the way, ground 
down many of these words to terms fitting the ideas of incorporeal- 
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ity and of immortality as defined on the heights of philosophic 
thought. 


2. THE METHOD OF TREATMENT OF 
PRE-SOCRATIC TERMS 


We have aimed to follow a via media and to adopt in our method 
a mean between over-ready acceptance of terms for the pre- 
Socratics and a final rejection of all terms attributed to them on 
the authority of those affected by Aristotelian form of expression. 
Truth cannot be sacrificed to an exaggerated attitude of historical 
insight. The words of those thinkers were pre-Aristotelian, but 
the human mind philosophized even when the philosopher knew 
nothing of the nature of his own mode of thought. We shall not 
deny to the Greek thinkers before Socrates certain tendencies 
natural to speculation in every age. 

“When a given symbol which represents a thought has lain for 
a certain length of time in the mind, it undergoes a change like 
that which rest in a certain position gives iron. It becomes 
magnetic in its relations—it is traversed by strange forces which 
did not belong to it. The word, and consequently the idea it 
represents, is polarized.” (O. W. Holmes. The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table.) 

An appreciation of the early Ionian standpoint often demands 
that words attributed to Ionian thinkers be subjected in the days 
of developed terminology to a process of depolarization. The 
early philosophers themselves, though scarcely realizing its need, 
were unconsciously influenced by some such process when com- 
pelled to adopt for their new ideas terms in use as forms of religious 
and popular expression. The terms of religion suggested them- 
selves through the evident relativity of the new philosophical 
notions and of the old conceptions of the attributes of the gods, 
who, while not then in philosophy, were deep in the lives of these 
philosophers. The tendency of thinkers to stop on the brink of 
the great conclusion just short of a great contribution and to fall 
the lower for their ascent often accounts for a falling back on old 
catch-phrases and popular expressions. 

The terms for kinetic yvx4 used by the philosophers of the 
— schools before the time of Socrates fall into two general 

classes: (1) the terms found at first hand in the fragments of the 
eatly thinkers themselves and (2) the terms occurring in mediate 
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and secondary sources which state opinions attributed to these 
thinkers. 

Where we have an immediate and first-hand source in an authen- 
tic fragment, we must further consider the philosopher’s termino- 
logical inheritance, whether popular or philosophical, as well as 
his attitude of mind in using his words. Later thinkers were often ° 
inclined to overrate an unscientific, popular, or casual use of a 
term. An unphilosophical expression remains in the class which 
Aristotle would call a mere dvoua. On the other hand, there was 
sometimes an effort for exactness in an attempt to express a 
thought which was ahead of current terminology. An old term 
had then taken on a new content or inner sense—d.dvora, as 
Aristotle would call it. Again, even when the use of the term was 
scientific, the philosopher’s temperament often dictated his form 
of expression, and style, or \é&s, regulated the adoption of one 
word above another, as in the case of Empedocles and of Heraclitus. 
The point of view of the age and of the philosopher consciously 
using these terms largely determined the inner sense of the word. 
Philosophy in that age was taking for granted all things but dpyz. 
While turning full attention on the sense of yvx% in one place, 
the philosopher could have accepted, as his age accepted, yx} 
with other terms as mere évéyuara. 

We may locate the second class of terms in two principal mediate 
sources: Aristotle and the Doxographers. The Doxographers 
include Theophrastus, the authors of the Placita, who, for the 
most part, drew from him, Plutarch, Simplicius and the other 
historians of opinions. Plato, whose references to pre-Socratic 
thinkers are comparatively few, can scarcely be regarded as a 
fruitful source for this period. To the Pythagoreans and Parmen- 
ides he gave some attention, presenting them, however, not as 
historical characters but as his own creations. 

Aristotle has been accused of reading his own views into the 
theories of early philosophers. In the first chapter of De Anima 
and in the first book of Metaphysics he has given a synopsis of the 
opinions of those who went before him. It is true that this 
account is in his own terms, and yet he seemed to recognize the 
frequent attempts of the other seekers to bring their phraseology 
up to the level of their new ideas. While he censured, in some 
cases, it would seem, undeservedly, he did not fail to praise as well. 
In cautious qualifications, here and there, of his own terms in 
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explaining the theories of his predecessors (Cf. De An. 404 and 405), 
Aristotle was evidently conscious that he was himself speaking 
on the heights of his own system. 

We must observe a cautious discrimination of sources when 
accepting terms occurring in the Doxographers. (Cf. Fairbanks 
p. 263). An elrep or a déyera: were often dropped in the tradi- 
tion to which the words of Aristotle and of others were subjected. 
These historians of opinions, failing to depolarize the terms they 
cited, exhibit tendencies of “accommodation,” of false inference, 
and of inaccurate listing of philosophers. In many cases the 
historian of philosophy has accepted doxographic tradition on 
faith. It should not be necessary to note that distinctions familiar 
enough today were contributed by periods subsequent to the fifth 
century B.C. The pre-Socratics did not deal in the full-grown 
ideas and much less in the words often attributed to them. The 
method of Theophrastus (and of those drawing on him as a source) 
of casting into Aristotelian terms the naive solutions offered in 
pre-Socratic times was sometimes responsible for distorted tradi- 
tion. We shall endeavor, then, not to transform a pre-Socratic 
thinker into a post-Aristotelian, but thus forewarned, we may 


accept the potent fact that the philosophers themselves strove for 
new words and that their minds “compelled by truth itself” 
(Arist. Met. 984, b 8) spoke words other than those afforded by 


their language. 


II. STUDY OF TERMS FOR KINETIC Wox9. 
1. EARLY IONIAN TERMS 


The early Ionians were physicists; they were neither meta- 
physicians nor psychologists in the sense these words bear today. 
The method of each early Ionian philosopher might be described 
as corresponding to the method of Thales, who was led to his con- 
clusion about a first principle by things that appear to the senses. 
(Simpl. Phys. 23, 21 Dox. 475.) A recollection of this objective 
view-point discredits over-drawn deductions regarding Ionian 
theories. If the problem of change furnished by the senses was 
the problem these thinkers set out to solve, in their solutions they 
began, in a certain sense, to lay down a doctrine of causality. 
The word then used for “cause” was not airia but dpx4. By 
this was meant a principle approaching Aristotelian “material 
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cause,” and yet the Ionian said no more than that dpx4 furnished 
the ground for the existence of other things. That a materia] 
cause should be held as actually giving being to its effect had not 
yet suggested itself to these early thinkers. Saint Thomas noted 
that those of the ancient philosophers who acknowledged motion 
in things admitted motion only as to accidents, as in rarity and 
density, aggregation and disgregation. (Summa Theolog. I, Q. 
LXIV, a. 2.) Yet while they were looking beneath the surface 
for a fundamental principle, they were at the same time developing 
a principle of motion. Aristotle (Met. 984 b I) seemed to see in 
the ideas of Parmenides the first recognition of the nature of 
such a cause. If we trust to the natural mode of thought and go 
back even of Parmenides, we find traces of the crude conception 
and of the imperfect and confused expression of some kind of 
force, which for the pre-Socratics averaged into an expression 
indicating kinetic power. To the Ionian physiologers at this 
point in the development of philosophy we leave wide margin 
for the unquestioning acceptance of the idea of a moving force. 
The popular god was dropped from the world of the physicists, 
who were considered &#eo. (Cf. Simplicius, Phys. Dox. 475), but 
their habits of thought were not so easily changed since their 
need of words caused them to revert to the term 6eés for this 
newly conceived force. Words heretofore used in quite another 
sphere, yet bearing for pre-Socratic thinkers a suggestive analogy, 
were frequently heard in the childish accents of their speculations. 

The early Ionian inheritance of yvxq as a general term for the 
source of human activity was strong enough to keep that word 
prominently before a thinker groping for a form of expression for 
his latent agent cause. Granting that the first agents for the 
human language were human agents, we may maintain that the 
anthropological element, and with it the element of life, was drop- 
ped when the old word ywx# was retained by the physicist. 

The two statements most directly attributed to Thales have 
reference to yx in its kinetic sense, as the energizing force 
and the source of motion. Jf he said that the magnet has yuxq be- 
cause it moves iron, said Aristotle (De An. 405 a. 19), then Thales 
conceived the soul as something having the power of motion— 
Aristotle, consciously treating thus 
cited an instance of the early use of the term yx. In this passage 
Aristotle was calling attention to the element of motion in the 
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definition of the human soul which he was himself constructing. 
Thales would have regarded the soul as xwnrixédy 7 since he used 
the word yvx4 for his moving force, yet it is quite possible that 
he would not recognize himself in the De Anima. His outlook 
was in quite another direction when he used the significant form 


on said Aristotle (De An. 411 a. 7), Thales said that all 
things are full of gods, because, “as some say,” yvxq is interfused 
(ueuetxOar) in things throughout (& Sry). wévra here was 
for Thales the merest unification of the world of phenomena. The 
expression wavra, which has been elaborated for him 
as dpxh ula Kal xwvovpévn (Simpl. Phys. Doz. 475), further bespeaks 
the need of terms. 

Plato (Leg. X, 899 B) decided to include yvxai under the 
term @eoi whether they order (xocyeiv) the whole heavens as 
living beings in bodies or whether they accomplish this in some 
other form and manner. Plato further showed that he was here 
only repeating the apothegm of Thales. We cannot explain 
the form and manner in which the moving force acted on the 
elementary water for the first Ionian philosopher. Plato himself, 
on the strength of the statement that things are full of gods, in 
Platonic phraseology called yux} 4 . . . This mov- 
ing force, hylokinetically present in things, is an instance of a 
prophetic conception held by the Greek mind. 

Diogenes Laertius (1. 27) asserted that Thales held the world 
endowed with (éupuxos) and full of daiyoves in place of 
the 6eoi of the apothegm quoted by Plato and Aristotle. Thales 
was again (Cf. Aetius, Dox. $01) noted as holding 7d way as 
tupvxov and full of daiyoves, but the tradition was too hard 
pressed by Stoic influence when it attributed to Thales the identi- 
fication of God with the mind of the universe. (vois rod xdopov 3 
Ges). Cicero fell in with this doxography (Cf. Burnet p. 46) 
and even raised this yvxq to the level of a full grown agent cause. 
(Cf.D. Deor. N. 10, 15—eam mentem quae ex aqua cuncta fingeret.) 

Since Thales in no conscious sense distinguished matter and its 
opposite, the heirs of Aristotelian thought and terminology have 
overdrawn decidedly in such statements as: “He supposed soul 
to be unsubstantial form.” (Cf. Simpl. in Arist. De An. 8 r $1, $2). 
Tradition has assigned to Thales a fuller vocabulary than he 
possessed and thoughts that are beyond his highest conceptions. 
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Although his first principle was “one and moved” (yia xaj 
xwoupévn), his yux} was a most elementary cause, the form and 
manner of whose activity is all hidden in the one word xuweiv. To 
say that for him a divine moving power (Sivauis Bela 
pervaded (d:jxew) the elementary water (Aet. Dox. 301) is to 
distort the thought and much more the words of Thales. Yet 
when he said that the world was full of gods, Thales had fallen 
behind his own thought through need of words. 

It can better be said what this first philosophical Yux7 was not 
than what it was. It was not water nor was it the popular deity. 
The first principle, the object of speculation was one and moved. 
Everything came from water, but everything was full of gods. 
The was determined and its xivnots was 

Aside from the inferences of his commentators, there is no 
evidence of an attempt on the part of Thales himself to give any 
terms to the human soul. We have noted that later efforts to fix 
yux} proper were significant in their appeal to the quality of 
motion which the physicists were forced to express in the old 
terms éxew 

The process of how things came out of the elementary water 
has been described for Thales as the purely accidental process of 
solidifying and melting. (Cf. riyvvoGa and d:avieoOac of Hipp. 
Dox. 555.) 

The point of transition from Thales to Anaximander is in the con- 
ception of a first principle. Thales was one of those who said 
that the material substratum of things was one and moved, but 
he said also that it was limited. (xerepacyévn—Simpl. Phys. 
Dox. 475.) Anaximander’s first principle could not be quanti- 
tatively designated by any word then in use and so he adopted for 
philosophy a word to signify the boundlessness or the endlessness 
of his 4px4. He first imported (xouitev) the term depos. (Cf. 
Simpl. Phys. Dox. 476). It is not so probable that Anaximander 
was the first to employ the term dépx4 (Hipp. Dox. 559) in a 
philosophical sense. (Cf. Burnet p. 52.) 

While there is no evidence for the qualitative determination of 
Anaximander’s principle, we cannot doubt that he unquestioningly 
regarded it as material. Commentators tried qualitatively to 
determine this which was by fixing it between 
air and water and again between air and fire on the strength of 
false interpretations of Aristotle, De Caelo 303 b. (Cf. R. P. 16 b.) 
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To Anaximander, among others, was attributed the statement 
(Theodoret Dox. 387) that the nature of is depwins. 
This is perhaps significant as bringing into some relation the 
falsely determined dpx4 and the element of motion within it, 
which Anaximander likewise may have expressed by the 
term yux7. 

In the consideration of the “process” as explained by early 
thinkers we find traces of the kineticism, general or particular, 
for which they seem to have made yx stand. Anaximander 
was not ready with words to describe this “process.” Theo- 
phrastus (Dox. 476) has noted his poetic form of expression where 
it is said that things return of necessity (xara 7rd xpéwv) to 
that from which they spring, “paying the penalty to one another 
according to the order of time.” The process for him was one 
requiring a separation of the opposites (dmoxpwopévwr Trav 
tvayriwv) and this separation took place through eternal motion 
(ia dudiov Kuwhoews). This “eternal motion,” postulated in 
addition to 7d &repovy (Hipp. Dox. 559), is prominent in doxo- 
graphic tradition for Anaximander. Hermippus (Dox. 653) 
represented Anaximander asserting that 4px7 was older (xpeoBirepa) 
than water and was eternal motion (didios by which (rairp) 
things came to be and were destroyed. 

Two fragments attributed to Anaximander occur in Aristotle’s 
Physics (203 b) where Aristotle himself assumed 1d &ze:pov as 
the subject of wepiéxew xal ravra xvBepvav. Of whatever 
the power to surround all and to direct all was predicated, it is 
significant that these words are found in a verbal citation of one 
of those thinkers who, as Aristotle noted, gave no other cause 
than 7d &repov. The Ionian was doubtless giving in these terms 
directive power to the kinetic aspect of 7d &xepov. (Cf. Tannery 
p. 98). Aristotle further assumed 1d dze:pov to be 1d Oeiov, be- 
cause it was for Anaximander and his contemporaries 4@dvarov 
kal dvdepov. However, in this passage Aristotle did not fail 
to cite vois and ¢u:Ala as instances of the progress of philosophy 
whereby the full grown yvxq cause came into its own. 

Hippolytus (Dox. 559) repeated wepéxew for Anaximander 
and gave to dpx# the didis of the xivnois. He added for apx4 the 
term dyfpws as kindred of the 40avaros and the dvwde$pos quoted 
by Aristotle for Anaximander. To these may be added the 
terms ds dyévnrév re xal S&pOaprov attributed by Simplicius (Phys. 
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465, 18 D) to the d4pxq of Anaximander. This épx4 Simplicius 
called Seiov 7d alrwov. The use of the term @eiov may indicate 
Anaximander’s reversion to a form of the word 6¢és for his partly 
inherent force. In the days of Anaximander épx4 was elevated 
from popular to philosophic terminology according to the same 
principle by which yvx4 took on its new sense. 

The “eternal motion” of Anaximander passed on to Anaximenes. 
With Anaximenes we have the continuance of the use of the term 
&repos as found in his predecessor, but to the qualitative deter- 
mination of the 4px4 this philosopher seems to have given most 
of his attention. Since we find with him the most definite épx#, 
we may here endeavor to determine what these thinkers meant 
by that term. 

Aristotle (Met. 988 a 27), in giving his own definition of “mater- 
ial cause,” said (983 b) that most of the early philosophers thought 
that only first principles in the form of matter were the sources of 
things. (é elda . . . dpxai.) (Cf. R. P. 10 a.) Aristotle, 
attempting in the same passage to define what early thinkers 
meant by dpx%, decided that & od éorw &xavra ra bvra best 
fitted their principle, however the +)700s and the eléos may have 
differed for the individual thinker. 

Anaximenes identified his 4px4 with 4%p, a word said to have 
been used by him synonymously with zveipa. (Cf. Aet. Dox. 278.) 
Simplicius (De Caelo 615 Heiberg) said that 4%p was chosen 
as 4px by Anaximenes because it was sufficiently adaptable to 
change. (ebaddolwros rpds peraBodhy). 

Conscious of the need of words, Anaximenes (Aet. Dox. 278) 
reverted to wepiéxew of Anaximander to express the activity of 
4hp. Plutarch (de prim. frig. ¢ 7, 947 F) gave xadapés as a 
new term for Anaximenes in attributing to him the statement 
that the relaxed state of matter is from heat. 

Wherever 4%p-d4px% is assigned to Anaximenes, xivnocs is found 
with it. Theophrastus (ap. Simpl. Phys. Dox. 476) recorded 
that Anaximenes held an “underlying nature” (droxepévn dicts) 
which was ula and depos. After describing the varying rarity 
and density of 44p, Theophrastus added: “‘And he, too, posits 
eternal motion (xiynois dildos) through which change takes place. 
(&:’ xal ri peraBodiy yiveoOa). We have as another form 
of expression for this eternal motion of Anaximenes xivnos 
t# alévos. (Ps. Plut. Strom. Dox. 579.) 
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Olympiodorus (Berthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes 
grecs, p. 88), introducing the false fragment for Anaximenes 
(eyybs torw 6 dip Tov dowpudrov) said play xvovperny 
trav . . . Tov dépa. 

Hippolytus (Dox. 560) repeated depos 4jp for Anaximenes 
and included col xai @eia among the things of which the Ionian 
made it the source. Continuing, Hippolytus gave motion as 
one of the causes why air becomes perceptible and represented 
Anaximenes as having named motion with other changes, but as 
having had a special place for it in his mind when he added 
xweicbar 5@ del. However, the remark that things would not 
change (yeraBéddew) unless were in motion (el xlvoro) is 
evidently the statement of the doxographer himself. 

In place of being the principle from which the gods and divine 
beings came, dp was identified with #6; by Anaximenes accord- 
ing to Aetius (Dox. 302) who especially noted the term 6eés. 

The fragment attributed to Anaximenes (Aet. Dox. 278) 
pa kal wepiéxe.) is especially noteworthy as marking off 
from the new philosophical principle yvxq. 
The term for the human soul was used here only in a casual com- 
parison and is seen to be the same dpx# as @eoi and all other 
things. Whence its power ovyxpareiv jyas if not from the funda- 
mental kinetic yvx# was a question that remained to be asked. 
The ovyxpareiy statement can scarcely be made significant as 
describing a function of the old yvxq not yet an object of philos- 
ophy. For Anaximenes 44p-dpx4 was the real subject of repséxeu. 

The terms depia (Dox. 214) and depmdns (Dox. 287) assigned 
to Anaximenes as descriptive of yvx4 were doubtless derived by 
direct inference if they refer to yvx4 proper. All things were 
4qp: then the soul must have been like d44p. Again, they may 
have been affected by the survival of the relation of ahp-dpxq 
to yux7# as the kinetic aspect of dip. 

The fact that he postulated a qualitatively determined 4px in no 
wise convicts Anaximenes of a retrogression. We have seen him 
taking advantage of the 4epos of Anaximander to express the 
lack of quantification of his first principle. In the accounts of 
the process by which things came from “air-mist” he seems to 
have made an effort for words to describe differences demanding 
a higher complexity of expression than the terms for the * ‘separa- 
tion” process of Anaximander. 
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Theophrastus (Dox. 476) described the process of “thickening 
and thinning,” by which the nature of things was made to differ 
for Anaximenes, when he said that 44p becomes dpaotyevos and 
again The forms dpaiwors and are also 
used to describe the states of Ionian 4px7. (Ps. Plut. Dox. 579). 

Diogenes of Apollonia (423 B. C.) is found in the company of the 
Ionians of this century as holding 4pxq identical with afp (Cf. 
Aristotle, Met. 984 a 5). Aristotle assigned the refinement of 
the afp-apx4 of Diogenes, which was ravrwy as 
the cause of the moving power of soul proper for those who 
identified yux4 with “air-mist.” (Cf. De An. 405 a. 21—yuxiy 
. Aerrérarov ely). Anaximenes had given a 
new turn to things by all unconsciously posing as a representative 
of immateriality. He appears to have sought a first principle from 
which all things including motion could in reality come. The 
criticism (Aet. Dox. 278) which rejected the semi-monism of 
Anaximenes is, of course, out of place. 4\\a xal 7d rowiv alriov 
xp) brorWévac was not intelligible to an early Ionian philosopher. 

Sr. M. THomas Agurnas, O.S.D. 


Sinsinawa, Wis. 


SUMMER SESSION OF CATHOLIC SISTERS 
COLLEGE—REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Fifth Summer Session of the Catholic Sisters Col- 
lege was conducted from June 28 to August 7, at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., and 
Dubuque College, Dubuque, Iowa. This was the most 
largely attended summer session so far conducted under 
the direction of the Catholic University. The total num- 
ber of students enrolled was 608, an increase of 102 over 
the enrollment in 1914; 301 of these matriculated at 
Washington and 307 at Dubuque. There was an increase 
of 25 Sisters at Washington and 34 Sisters at Dubuque, 
with a gain of 8 in the attendance of lay women at Wash- 
ington and of 37 at Dubuque. 

The Religious representing a total of 38 Orders and 
congregations came from 84 distinct motherhouses in the 
United States and Canada. Forty States were repre- 


sented in the registration and 59 dioceses of this country 
and Canada. 

The following charts show the registration in detail 
for States, dioceses, and religious communities: 


CHART 1 
SUMMARY FOR WASHINGTON AND DUBUQUE 


Sisters at the University 
Sisters at Dubuque 

Lay women at the University 
Lay women at Dubuque 


Religious Orders and Congregations (Washington) 
Religious Orders and Congregations (Dubuque) 


Motherhouses (Washington) 
Motherhouses (Dubuque) 
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29 

— 40 

— 9 

CHART 2 
STUDENTS ACCORDING TO STATES (WASHINGTON) 

4 New Hampshire............... 2 
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The academic work of the session showed an expansion 
over that of the preceding year, additional lecture and 
laboratory courses being given in Washington and Du- 
buque. In the former place 56 lecture courses of 30 hours 
each were offered and 6 laboratory courses of 60 hours 
each; and in the latter, 59 lecture and 7 laboratory 
courses of similar grade. The teaching staff numbered 
34 at Washington, and 32 at Dubuque, a total of 66 in- 
structors, of whom 34 were of the teaching force of the 
Catholic University, 10 of Dubuque College, and 22 addi- 
tional instructors engaged for the summer session. 

The official program as announced in the Sisters Col- 
lege Messenger was carried out with few changes. One 
course in history was omitted in Dubuque, owing to in- 
sufficient registration. The courses in agriculture and 
domestic science scheduled to be given by Miss Margaret 
R. McClean were supplied by Mr. Henry B. Froning and 
Sister M. Adelgundis, respectively. Rev. Romain F. 
Butin, 8.M., gave the courses in Latin announced for 
Messrs. John W. Cretzmeyer and Matthew Gillen. 

Patrick J. McCormick, 
Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THE CALL TO TEACH 


If a man is to succeed as a teacher, he must have first 
in the very make of his mind and soul the divine call to 
teach, and secondly, he should have a large general cul- 
ture and a thorough special training in his own depart- 
ment. Unless he has the first of these qualifications, no 
degree of excellence in the second will crown him with 
success. 

He may be as learned as Scaliger or Erasmus, but if 
he has not in him the power of kindling another mind 
with the fire which burns in his own, if he cannot bring 
his soul into such close and loving contact with that of a 
receptive pupil that the latter shall be stirred by his 
impulses and fired with his enthusiasms and imbued with 
his passionate love of the truth he teaches, he has not in 
the highest sense the teaching power. The best part of 
the help which a genuine teacher gives to his pupil often 
consists not in the formal information he communicates 
on this or that topic but in the magnetism, the inspiration, 
the impartation of his own scholarly and truth-loving 
spirit. To this enkindling power he should add a kind of 
perpetual youthfulness, a freshness of spirit which keeps 
living and warm his sympathies with the young and which 
enables him to see things from the student’s point of 
view as well as from the teacher’s. He must also possess 
the ability and the desire to be ever learning. When a 
man stops acquiring knowledge, it is time for him to 
stop teaching. He cannot produce attractive and nutri- 
tious food for his pupils by incessantly threshing in the 
same monotonous way the very same straw which he has 
been turning over and pounding with his pedagogic flail 
for an indefinite period. With this rare combination of 
talent, scholarship and temperament he must also unite 


a pure and manly character and a certain heroic disre- 
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gard of the high pecuniary remuneration which other 
callings in life offer to men like him. As Milton says, 
after completing his scheme of work for the school, ‘‘Only 
I believe that this is not a bow for every man to shoot 
in that counts himself a teacher, but will require sinews 
almost equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses.’’ 
James B. ANGELL, 
In Educational Foundations, Feb., 1915. 


TESTING THE VALUE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


The value of the kindergarten as tested by its results 
is discussed by Miss A. M. Winchester in an annual re- 
view of kindergarten work just issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

‘‘For several years investigations have been under- 
taken in different cities,’’ says the review, ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the advantage gained by children 
with kindergarten training over non-kindergarten chil- 
dren. The emphasis in these investigations has been 
placed usually upon the rate of speed with which the 
children make the successive grades.’’ 

‘*The fallacy of drawing conclusions from such sur- 
veys,’’ says Miss Winchester, ‘‘is manifest at once. It is 
well-nigh impossible to gauge the speed correctly, be- 
cause in the first grade both kindergarten and non-kinder- 
garten children are placed together, and by the rule of 
uniformity which seems necessary in school systems, the 
teacher unconsciously standardizes the progress of her 
class. The laggards are brought up by dint of conscien- 
tious work, and the forward ones are held in leash, so 
that by the time the fifth or sixth grade is reached, what- 
ever special impetus may have resulted from the child’s 
kindergarten training has ceased to be measureable. 

‘Tn any event the permanent value of the kindergarten 
has little if any connection with the number of years re- 
quired to go through the grades. The kindergarten’s 
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concern is with the content of the years rather than with 
their number; with the fullness of the life of the child 
rather than with the mere economy of time. Power to 
think and do, a tendency to assume right attitudes toward 
life, and ability to work and play happily with one’s 
fellows—these are the results of training based upon the 
belief in education by development.’’ 

An investigation about to be undertaken by the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union in this field, Miss Winches- 
ter points out, will involve making a study in several 
different cities of one set of children who entered kinder- 
garten five years ago, and another set in the same school 
who did not attend kindergarten. The records of these 
children will be examined with reference to their inter- 
ests, attitudes, spirit toward one another, and with refer- 
ence to their proficiency in school studies. The quality 
and spirit of the teachers of these children as well as the 
quality and spirit of the homes from which the children 
come will be taken into consideration. 


USE OF THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT 


When we first began to talk about the dramatic instinct 
and its use in education the chief task was to open up 
something of the educational possibilities of a wisely di- 
rected use of the dramatic instinct, to try to illustrate its 
power to keep away the ‘‘shades of the prison-house’’ 
which too often ‘‘enclose the growing boy,’’ to plead for 
the place of the emotions in education. Sometimes statis- 
tics were given to show how deep-seated and wide-spread 
is the hunger for satisfaction of the dramatic instinct as 
shown in the appalling records of the attendance of chil- 
dren and young people at moving-picture shows. People 
raised their eyebrows a trifle at the propinquity of the 
words ‘‘dramatic’’ and ‘‘educational.’’ Dramatization 
was rather one of the ‘‘frills’’ in education which all 
good educators held in horror. Now that attitude on the 
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whole has undergone a change. So universal is the effort 
to utilize the dramatic instinct in education that some 
have recently referred to it as a ‘‘craze’’ or even a 
‘*fad.’’ A ‘‘eraze’’ it may be, but a ‘‘fad’’ if wisely 
handled it cannot be for the relation of the sentiments to 
morality can never be again doubted, and no form of 
training is more potent in training the sentiments than 
dramatic play. 

The danger, perhaps, now lies entirely in unwise hand- 
ling. To those who still call dramatic play an educa- 
tional ‘‘frill,’’ one can only say ‘‘wise handling.’’ That 
objection comes usually in schools where a play of little 
educational value is allowed to disrupt the regular work 
and is not so treated as to give substitute training of 
equal importance. The children are over-stimulated, fed 
on sweets for a time and relax at the end, with a very 
natural disinclination for bread and milk. Or, some- 
times, those in the cast are over-trained, over-praised, 
made self-conscious little egotists and, of course, it is a 
little difficult thereafter for the conscientious teacher to 
persuade triumphant Cinderella that she must really 
learn long division! 

Some teachers, required or stimulated to do a little 
dramatic work, carry a too severe method over into the 
dramatic work, and while the children enjoy it—one can 
but marvel at the elesticity and perennial persistency of 
childish joy—the spontaneity and initiative are pretty 
well crushed out—and with them the educational value. 
This instinct is primarily a play instinct and the joy of 
the doing should be apparent as much as possible. Some 
one has said, ‘‘Imitation is essentially making—minus 
the best thing in making—motive.’’ In the same way, 
the ordinary school play is often play with all the initia- 
tive taken out. Perhaps there is more educational value 
in the story-play for children up to twelve than in the 
ready-made play. Children demand results quickly. It 
is bad psychology to defer the climax too long with them. 
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The story-play offers climax closely following upon ef- 
fort. But the story-play must not become fixed or set. 
There must be constant growth. If the words get set, 
and growing power of characterization is no longer ap- 
parent, it is time to leave the story for a time—perhaps 
for good. 

Now, what are we definitely aiming at in dramatization 
—let us think particularly of the spontaneous acting-out 
of a story with the children’s own words—which is vari- 
ously called story-playing, dramatization or simplest 
dramatic play? We wish to vivify, elevate and enlarge 
the effect of the story. Then the story must be worth the 
effort. We wish—and this, I think, primarily—to pro- 
vide opportunity for creative self-activity on the part of 
the child—with all that that includes of spontaneity, initi- 
ative and the inculcation of moral ideals. That is our aim 
—the aim of the leader. What is the child’s aim? Prob- 
ably, to have a good time, but soon enters in with some 
the desire to ‘‘show off,’’ with others the inhibition of 
shyness or self-consciousness. The remedy for these two 
conditions is the same—an insistence upon the motive of 
sharing. ‘‘No, we don’t want to see Sadie—we’re not a 
bit interested in Sadie—we want to see Red Riding 
Hood.’’ ‘‘Now all these children are waiting to see Red 
Riding Hood spy the wolf.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, but you’d like to 
have Ben, sitting in the back seat, hear what you say, 
wouldn’t you?’’ Share, share, share! And be, be! Ig- 
nore any other possible personality—call your player 
Red Riding Hood—she is not acting Red Riding Hood— 
she is Red Riding Hood. Don’t tell her to act like or as if 
this or that—but ‘‘Red Riding Hood is so sorry’’; ‘‘well, 
wasn’t Red Riding Hood frightened’’; ‘‘how frightened 
you are, poor child!’’ The motive and the imagination 
once established in the mind of the child, the story will 
almost play itself. But suppose, through several years 
of inhibition or repressive influences, your player doesn’t 
respond, suppose the story doesn’t play itself. The 
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principles are the same: self-activity—share—be. And 
with these principles the leaders will not say, as did one 
whom I was helping not long ago, after I had spent ten 
strenuous minutes building up in the child’s mind a reali- 
zation of the situation which would cause response— 
‘‘Try to put more feeling in it!’’ Nor will she use that 
much used and little understood word ‘‘expression”’ 
which couldn’t possibly help the child an iota, for if he 
had anything to express he’d express it quickly enough, 
once freed from inhibitions. If he pauses for words, ask 
him ‘‘ What would the old witch say when she saw Hansel 
and Gretel eating her house up? That’s the only house 
she has and she doesn’t want it eaten up, and, anyway, 
she’s a very cross, mean, old witch!’’ 

No one can say just what words and images piled up 
will vivify any given child’s images. Every situation is 
different. The leader can only try this and try that, be 
so filled with the spirit herself that she communicates it in 
the tones of her voice or by her unconscious gestures. 
Often another child can give the suggestion. But it is to 
be self-activity and it is better to build up the realiza- 
tion of the situation and get the player to give his own in- 
terpretation, if possible. Next best is imitation of an- 
other child, and last, imitation of the leader. And yet 
this is a subtle point. The leader must be ready with a 
model just at the moment when the player has reached 
his utmost and just before any sense of failure or dis- 
couragement enters. It is often better to free the class 
as a whole first, if possible, for naturally child drama 
develops just as Greek drama evolved—from the whole 
group to one actor and chorus and then two actors, and 
so on. 

Mrs. Howarp S. BravcHer, 
In The Playground, July, 1915. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY 


Among the many problems that rightly claim expert 
and scientific attention in the Americar school system 
none is more fundamental and, when rightly solved, more 
revolutionary than a classroom management dominated 
by supervised study. There are critics aplenty who are 
in accord with certain newspapers and periodicals in 
decrying the modern school in practically all of its admin- 
istrative phases. It is interesting to note, however, that 
in this fault-finding very little is said about teaching chil- 
dren to study. In the large percentage of cases the trouble 
lies near at home. The taxpayer and the parent in all 
too many instances are responsible for some of the de- 
fects in the public school. For example, instance after 
instance might be cited where teachers have been eager 
for supervised study of some type, but parents have in- 
sisted upon the old type of recitation, have demanded a 
large amount of home study, have sneered at modern 
school fads and said: ‘‘The old education was good 
enough for us—it is good enough for our children.’’ 

The drift away from this so-called old education, how- 
ever, is gradually becoming impressive. Scientific meth- 
ods are supplanting traditional and emotional schemes 
of instruction. Out of a formerly rigid, mass method of 
teaching there is rising a more just, a more discriminat- 
ing emphasis on individual differences. The child is no 
longer a small unit in a large group. Mental types are 
being recognized, individual types of reaction to the same 
subject-matter are being analyzed. The individual pupil 
is now being studied as possibly different from his class- 
mates, and, therefore, requiring treatment or method of 
instruction quite varied from that adequate for the other 
members of the class. Some pupils work faster than 
others, but are not necessarily brighter. 

These and similar considerations form the background 
of what is technically known as supervised study. In 
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directing a pupil’s method of study one does not neces- 
sarily give him a pair of crutches. In fact, at present, it 
is by no means exceptional for fond parents to write the 
essays and work the problems and do sundry other school 
tasks for their young hopefuls. The writer visited a 
school exhibit recently at which, among other school 
products, were displayed several rabbit-traps supposed 
to have been made by boys about eleven years old. Three 
of the ten traps were beautifully dressed, perfectly 
squared, nicely ornamented—in fact, quite worthy of a 
William Morris. A boy of eleven doing such work! The 
trap that won first prize was a rustic affair—old boards, 
untrimmed sticks, rusty nails, a soiled piece of butcher’s 
twine being part of its make-up. But it worked! The 
night before the boy had caught two rabbits in that trap. 
Furthermore, he had made it. It was just the kind of 
trap that Huckelberry Finn or the modern Penrod might 
have made. Ambitious parents had made the others. 
Supervised study does not mean making the boy’s rabbit- 
traps and letting him call the product his own. Super- 
vised study does mean instructing the boy how to make 
such a trap, watching him at work, preventing energy and 
time-losing mistakes, and with it all training him in per- 
severing, thorough work. In other words, supervised 
study is that method of instruction whereby each individ- 
ual pupil in a class receives adequate direction in learn- 
ing according to his own mental habits. It is not doing 
for the child what he should do for himself, but it is show- 
ing him how to do economically what he has been as- 
signed to do. 

In conclusion it will be of interest to quote from a let- 
ter written by Superintendent Charles C. Hughes, of 
Sacramento, Cal., explaining his abolishing of home 
study. 

‘*T found that the average home made no preparation 
for children’s study. If the standard was low, the light 
was inadequate and the surroundings often pernicious. 
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As the home standards were raised, the social life of the 
family interfered, and the case was rare when a study- 
room, or even a study-place, properly lighted, heated or 
ventilated, was prepared for the child or children in the 
family. The parents were found either unable or unwill- 
ing to aid their children to study. We discovered that we 
were shifting to the home the duty which belonged to the 
school. After the plan was put into operation, we dis- 
covered that, although we had cut down the number of 
recitations considerably, the periods of intensive study 
under supervision made up many times for the reduction. 

‘‘We also found that we could make a better measure 
of the children ; that teachers were, under the old system, 
apt to pat the quick boy on the back and praise him when 
he had studied probably not more than a few minutes at 
home, and scold his slower brother who had really put in 
considerable time, thus making a prig or a bluffer of the 
one and eventually discouraging the other. The school 
should not be a recitation machine. Study is more im- 
portant than recitation. We are getting better results in 
our work and the teachers know their pupils better. The 
school is taking upon its shoulders its whole duty instead 
of only part of it. . . . One of the defects of our modern 
high school, with its fine specialization, lies in the fact 
that each teacher gives as much as any child can do in an 
evening, which results in a child having three or four 
times as much as he can do, with a further result that he 
becomes discouraged or attempts to bluff his way 
through.”’ 

Principal J. Stanley Brown echoes the same viewpoint 
in the following: 

‘‘Our observation and investigation led us to the belief 
that a great part of the so-called home study is time ill- 
spent when we consider the small return for the large 
amount of time. The teacher has no evidence that the 
theme written at home represents the pupil’s work, nor 
that the demonstration prepared at home is the real ef 
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fort of the pupil. Work done under the direction and 
supervision of the teacher inculcates a kind of personal 
honesty which it is difficult to inculcate outside of such 
supervision. ... 

‘‘The time ought never to come in this country when the 
individual should be styled a teacher if he thinks that his 
function as such has been properly performed after he 
has assigned a lesson and heard the boy recite it. This 
dwarted, shrivelled and medieval type of teacher ought 
to be assigned to a work dealing with inert, non-sentient 
material, but not with human, living, pulsating, growing 
life. Supervised study reaches its greatest defense in a 
teacher in whom the qualities of sympathy and interest, 
inspiration and magnetism and human up-lift are 
dominant.’’ 


Aurrep L. 
In Educational Administration and Supervision, 
April, 1915. 


DISCUSSION 


HOW CAN WE TEACH ENGLISH SO AS TO OBTAIN BETTER 
RESULTS? 


In obedience to the psychological law that nothing be- 
comes fecund until it flows out in action, the child should 
be required to express his thoughts both orally and in 
writing. He should be made to realize that self-expres- 
sion is the all-important thing. The teacher cannot insist 
too much upon this point, especially since the child is 
still plastic and hence will readily adjust himself to his 
environment. True, the first time that he is called upon 
to give a 5-minute talk on any subject he will be confused, 
but he will soon concentrate his mind upon the subject 
and bring all his knowledge concerning it to a focus. It 
is surprising how much can be accomplished in this way. 

One thing must never be neglected. The teacher must 
never let the child fail. If he is to succeed at all he must 
have achievement to spur him on. Point out the good 
points even if they are few and hard to find. You will 
thus open up the field of literature to the child. Your lit- 
tle word of encouragement may be the one thing needed 
to bring out the latent talent of a genius, and so you 
may perhaps give to the world a Francis Thompson or a 
Robert Hugh Benson. 

Then, too, self-confidence must be fostered. How can 
the child have confidence in himself if the gloomy specter, 
failure, looms up before him? He must feel that he has 
something to say that is worth saying. And if the presen- 
tation is clumsy, it does not matter, as long as the thought 
is vital. The technique will come through practice. 
It is the personal note that counts. Everything that he 
does or says should be imbued with his own personality. 
If he feels that he must give himself to mankind he will 


soon realize that he cannot do it unless he can express 
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himself forcibly and agreeably. Consequently all his ef- 
forts will be put forth in this direction, and with that defi- 
nite end in view he will succeed. 

Oral reproduction work will help him considerably. It 
will teach him concentration and also to be critical. He 
will carefully note how his classmate expresses himself. 
Neither the good nor the bad points will be overlooked. 

All that has been said regarding oral self-expression 
applies likewise to written work. 

To acquire a good style in oral or written work the 
child must read much. He must be taught to appreciate 
the work of good writers; to read beneath the surface. 
Beauties reveal themselves to the patient, diligent, ap- 
preciative student, not to the desultory reader. 

In studying a masterpiece it is well to study the sim- 
plest words and phrases. This will train the child’s 
power of observation. Keen observers live in a world 
apart, a world which the casual observer will never know. 

In the study of poetry do not ask too many questions. 
Let the beauty of the poem sink in. Do not worry the 
children too much about the exact meaning of the poem. 
The poet himself, at times, could not tell that. Rather 
let the suggestiveness do its part. 

Much depends upon the way the teacher draws out the 
child’s latent qualities. She must be careful to train 
all his faculties from the beginning. People with splen- 
did intellects are often poor speakers and writers, either 
because their imagination was not sufficiently developed, 
or because they were never taught to form orderly habits 
of thought. 

Finally the teacher herself must be a lover of litera- 
ture. She must ever strive to be a model of good English 
style for the pupil. He is under her influence the greater 
part of the day and consequently will, both consciously 
and unconsciously, imitate her manner of expression. 

Sister M. Jura, O.S. F. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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II 


Judging from the amount of ink expended on the ex- 
pression of views and plans for the teaching of English 
in our higher institutions of learning we might, indeed, 
expect the actual results to be a matter for rejoicing. 
New plans and devices are always on the market with 
promises of speedy and marvelous success in the event 
of their appropriate application. And yet the golden 
millennium seems to be as far away as ever. In spite of 
aids, arguments and discussions we have often poor, and 
for the most part rather unsatisfactory results to show. 
Though still unsolved the problem deserves our untiring 
efforts and earnest cooperation for its solution. 

In the first place, it is obvious that without some more 
or less certain test of our work we are, indeed, open to 
all sorts of fads and foolish blundering. It is equally 
clear that the practical test to discover what we have ac- 
complished must be determined by the results that have 
been attempted. In short, what has been or is our aim 
in teaching English? This seems to be the pivot on which 
the whole question turns, for methods and means will 
naturally adjust themselves round the vitalizing principle 
from which impulses must radiate. Is our aim in teach- 
ing English merely to discipline the mind, to study figures 
of speech and niceties of grammar, to pass entrance ex- 
aminations? Or are there other ends of which these are 
merely the ramifications? 

In the light of these principles I shall try to bring into 
bolder relief some few points which have proved them- 
selves of sufficient importance to engage the attention of 
English teachers. 

It is needful in the first place to keep in mind that the 
majority of our pupils do not go further than the high 
school at most, consequently their training in English 
must be adapted to the circumstances, i.e., it must com- 
bine the cultural and the practical in such wise as to fit 
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them for their place in life. Now an indispensable ele- 
ment of culture as well as usefulness is the ability to 
speak and write not only correctly but also with effect. 
No doubt the most natural way of acquiring habits of 
correct speech is by hearing good English spoken, and 
reading widely the best authors in the language. As to 
the question of grammar in this connection, there are mis- 
givings here and there among efficient teachers of Eng- 
lish regarding the amount of time to be devoted to it in 
the high school. Some drill and drill the pupils in gram- 
mar as the royal road to correct expression; others neg- 
lect grammar altogether on behalf of Shakespeare, 
maintaining that the crying need of advanced pupils in 
English courses is not drill in grammar or even in writ- 
ing, but enlarging the imagination and broadening the 
vocabulary which a study of Shakespeare’s dramas tends 
to develop. Notwithstanding this last view it seems that 
somewhere in the high school course a semester is needed 
for a careful drawing together of the grammar facts 
usually possessed by most pupils of fifteen. This should 
be more than a mere review of the technical grammar of 
the eighth grade. It should include a systematic study 
of the structure of the English sentence in a way that will 
give the pupil the power to formulate and judge his own 
speech accurately. Some time might also be devoted with 
profit to word-study—suffixes, prefixes, spelling, etymol- 
ogy, exact meaning and connotation. How conducive a 
study of this kind is to the increase of vocabulary and a 
corresponding clearness of expression is obvious to all. 
The theme work will, of course, furnish constant material 
for a minimum amount of drill on recurring mistakes. It 
has been found very helpful to leave a large share of this 
theme criticism to the class itself. Some teachers require 
from every pupil at least one comment on the themes 
which are read for the class by the writers. This method 
not only contributes to the development of individual 
judgment and concentration in the students, but also acts 
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as an incentive to the production of the best work of 
which they are capable. 

With respect to the subject-matter of composition it is 
hardly necessary to say that it should be suited to the 
capability and the interest of the student. Topics con- 
cerned with the thoughts, tastes, and sentiments kindled 
by reading will serve as excellent material. Composition 
of this sort draws out the individual characteristics of 
the pupil, expands his imagination, induces thought, and 
makes clearer the ideas engendered by intelligent read- 
ing. Nor should the practical phase of theme work be 
neglected—frequent and intelligent practice in the writ- 
ing of friendly letters, business correspondence, news- 
paper articles, etc., which will round out the practical 
side of an English course. 

We come now to our second great aim in the teaching 
of literature. Merely to plow our way through certain 
great books, to cover even superficially the whole field of 
English literature, to skim over the surface of some fam- 
ous poems—this is not fulfilling the requirements of an 
English course. What, then, should be our aim? It should 
be to get the pupil to read with understanding and intelli- 
gent appreciation the best in English prose and verse. 
The ability to read with intelligence is as necessary for 
the boy going into business as for the student preparing 
for college. So rich a field in prose, poetry, and drama 
here opens before us that we need not be at a loss for 
reading matter interesting as well as inspiring and up- 
lifting. This is a reading age; our pupils will read and 
must read; but, and here is the crucial question, what do 
they read? Have they even a faint idea of the untold 
treasures hidden away in the standard works of English 
literary art? Do most of our pupils leave us sufficiently 
equipped to read with pleasure Carlyle, or Ruskin, or 
Stevenson? Do they even desire to read them? It is just 
here that the directive influence of the wise teacher shows 
to best advantage. With tactful enthusiasm he will point 
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out the fountains where his pupils may drink in pure, 
invigorating draughts, he will try to mold their tastes 
along right lines and develop in them a love for and an 
appreciation of the good in literature. For this end it is 
well to prescribe a certain amount of varied reading 
with a view also to refining the pupil’s sentiments as 
regards honor, justice, friendship, and the beautiful in 
nature. 

There is no more valuable mental discipline than to 
follow with care the development of a great thought as 
expressed in a piece of literary art; also, in following 
carefully another’s thought one learns to express one’s 
own. As a test of whether the pupils are really able to 
read, give them a passage they have never seen; ask them 
to outline or summarize it and explain it. This is a test 
of genuine ability and not of mere memory. [If they 
prove their ability to read in this sense of the word, are 
they not prepared as well for ordinary life itself as for 
college work in English literature where extensive read- 
ing is the main necessity? 

And lastly, it is worthy of our greatest efforts to nur- 
ture in our pupils the proper critical attitude. One 
means toward attaining this end has already been men- 
tioned when speaking of themes which call for the pupil’s 
expression of his impressions gained by reading. It is 
also helpful to question students tactfully regarding their 
preferences in the matter of reading, at the same time en- 
couraging them to tell why they like such an author or 
such a book, and those particular passages in the book; 
what pleases them in the author’s style, how he reveals 
himself in his work, and questions of a similar nature. 
This method not only draws out the ideas and sentiments 
of the pupil, but also develops in him a habit of reading 
between the lines and getting at the core of the subject. 
The informal discussion club lends itself still more to a 
method of this kind, especially where perfect freedom 
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in the expression of views is encouraged, the wise teacher 
always, however, guiding the craft in proper channels. 
These, then, are a few ideals which it is well worth our 
while to strive for in our work as teachers of English. 
The ends we outline for ourselves will in large measure 
determine the methods to be used, but an end we must 
have, and that definitely mapped out, if our work is to 
be otherwise than haphazard. And though there are 
many other aims as good and inspiring, it seems that 
when we have developed in our pupils habits of correct 
speech, a love for the good and noble in literature, and the 
proper critical faculty—it is safe to say that our work 
as teachers of English literature has not been in vain. 
Sr. M. Francis Xavier, 0.S8.B. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


III 


To my mind the most potent factors toward the im- 
provement of English in the secondary schools are: 


1. The teacher, her personality and her aims. 

2. The material selected for study and the manner of 
presentation. 

3. The class period itself. 

Above all the teacher of English must be a lover of 
her subject and wholly imbued with it. Like the early 
spring flower that opens its chalice to the life-giving 
rays of the sun, she must open her heart and mind to the 
quickening Spirit of God manifesting Himself to all in 
the productions of men of letters. She must draw inspira- 
tion and power from the great masters in literature. 
She must live in the atmosphere of the literary accom- 
plishments of the race. Only what comes from the heart 
goes to the heart. It is only in as far as she herself has 
first drawn from literature that she can communicate it 
to her pupils. Personally she must be tactful, enthusi- 
astic, patient, kind, sympathetic and know how to appre- 
ciate every effort on the part of her pupils. It is abso- 
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lutely necessary that she have the hearty cooperation 
of the other teachers to carry on her work effectively. 
Definite aims to be her guiding lines throughout the 
course must be kept in view. 

These aims should be: 

(a) A correct use of English in speaking and writing. 

(b) An acquaintance with and appreciation of the best 
in English. 

(c) The development of a critical faculty. 

A correct use of English in speaking and writing 
should be the possession of every pupil leaving the high 
school. Parents have a right to expect this, at least, as a 
result of their elementary and secondary education. 

A common fault in present practice is due, perhaps, 
to our failure to see that thought and language are twin 
products; we must deal with both in order to deal effec- 
tively with either. Self-expression is natural to the child. 
It is a form of self-activity in which he delights, provided 
we touch his real interests or wisely tax his ingenuity. 
Those pupils can give most and best who have received 
most and best. Many zealous teachers devote a great 
deal of time to written expression but overlook the im- 
portance of oral expression. ‘‘We learn by doing,’’ con- 
sequently pupils should be given opportunity to express 
their thoughts; in other words, throughout the course 
there should be frequent exercises in oral composition. 

Acquaintance with and appreciation of the best in Eng- 
lish literature is not acquired by the study of figures of 
speech and of classical allusions, nor by preparing pupils 
to meet the college entrance requirements. There are 
higher and worthier aspirations for the teacher of Eng- 
lish. Pupils must be taught to get at the soul of a literary 
selection, to read beneath the surface of the lines to 
catch the message, to see the beauty and truth underlying 
the printed words, to feel the emotion the author himself 
felt, so that they will turn to literature for solace, re- 
freshment and joy in the weary hours of life. Unless 
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we succeed in doing this we have not succeeded in teach- 
ing English. 

Development of a critical faculty is the third aim. It 
means teaching pupils to discriminate between wholesome 
and unwholesome literature. The teacher must direct 
and form the pupil’s power of discrimination until he 
is able to judge for himself. She will point out to him the 
strong and weak points of a selection, the lines containing 
a message for him and by adroit questioning lead him to 
reflect and thereby grasp the meaning of the passage. 

The material for study should be chosen with the ut- 
most care. Our high school pupils in the first and second 
years are mere children and must be regarded as such. 
The matter must be suited to their needs irrespective of 
the demands of the curriculum. The pupils must be taken 
as they are—not as they ought to be. In the beginning it 
is better policy to give them what they lack in the funda- 
mentals rather than what they are not prepared to grasp. 
The collateral reading should be encouraged, carefully 
directed and kept stimulated. With it should be corre- 
lated the class study and written exercise. The minor 
authors, the authors of everyday life, should not be over- 
looked, but the pupil’s mind and heart should be filled 
with beautiful inspiring verses and selections for every 
occasion and every season. He will then truly live and 
breathe in the atmosphere of literature. 

Before presenting a new piece of literature the teacher 
does well to arouse interest and enthusiasm. She will 
never allow this interest to lag. It is far better to discon- 
tinue a selection just when the interest of the class is at 
its height than to allow it to dwindle before completing it. 

The class period itself is very important. There should 
not be less than five 40-minute periods weekly. The hour 
should not be the last of the day when the pupils are tired 
and restless. It should be for them the happiest of the 
day, enlivened occasionally by song or interesting story. 
Everything connected with it should be of a pleasing na- 
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ture so that they will look forward eagerly to that hour 
and consider it a pleasure—nay, more, a privilege—to be- 
come acquainted with the precious inheritance of English 
literature. 

If we engender in the children love of English, aid 
them to get at its soul, the spirit of its beauty and its 
truth, if we succeed in giving them a practical use of cor- 
rect English in speaking and in writing, get them to ap- 
preciate wholesome literature and thereby remove any 
likelihood for undesirable reading, we have done much 
toward the improvement of English in our secondary 


schools. 
Sr. M. Cuargz, C. 8. A. 
Fond du Lae, Wis. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The twenty-sixth commencement and conferring of degrees 
of the Catholic University of America took place on June 16, 
in the Assembly Room, McMahon Hall, with the Apostolic Del- 
egate, Archbishop Bonzano, presiding. One hundred and fifty- 
nine candidates were presented for degrees by the deans of the 
faculty, the largest number in the history of the University. 
At the close of the exercises the Right Reverend Rector, Bishop 
Shahan, gave a review of the academic and financial condition 
of the University for the year. That Our Holy Father, he said, 
continued to take a profound interest in the Catholic Univer- 
sity was seen by the Pontifical letter addressed to the three 
American cardinals on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. He had also raised the rector to the episcopal dignity 
and reappointed him to govern the University for another term 
of six years, thus confirming the close relations which have 
bound the University to the Holy See since its foundation. 

In the School of Philosophy, the Rey. Leo L. McVay, 8. T. L., 
of Providence, R. I., was made instructor in the Department 
of Education; Dr. Charles C. Tansill, of Washington, D. C., 
instructor in American History; John Thomas Drury, A. M., 
of Lynn, Mass., instructor in Economics; Martinez de Alva, of 
Mexico City, instructor in Spanish ; the Rev. Dr. John O’Grady, 
instructor in Social Science. There are now in all seventy-five 
professors and instructors in the University. During the year 
academic instruction was furnished to 1,390 students. Of these 
516 were in the five main schools of the University, 506 teaching 
Sisters in the summer schools, 51 in the Sisters’ College, 190 in 
Trinity College and 131 in colleges of religious communities. 
The graduate students of the Knights of Columbus Foundation 
numbered 37. 

Two new buildings have been opened this year, the Martin 
Maloney Chemical Laboratory, to be completed by the donation 
of $120,000 made by that generous benefactor. The new dining 
hall has been partially completed at a cost of $150,000 and 
provides dining accommodations for 450 students, also apart- 
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equipped biological laboratory has been opened in McMahon 
Hall and the laboratory of experimental psychology has been 
enlarged and remodeled. A new laboratory of mechanical engi- 
neering, with an excellent outfit of lathes, drills, tools, etc., has 
been provided, in close touch with the Engineering Building, 
representing an outlay of $15,000. 

The amount collected for the University in 1914 amounted to 
$69,009.05, several thousand dollars more than the previous 
year, a very noteworthy circumstance in view of the many 
heavy and insistent demands made on the generosity of our 
Catholic people during the past memorable year. From all 
sources, collections, donations, bequests, the extraordinary 
revenue of the University for the current financial year reached 
the figure of $315,323.50. 

The University library received during the past year 6,482 
volumes, making the total of books in the library 89,494. The 
library receives 387 magazines, of which 182 are complete. 
It may be stated here with satisfaction that owing to the efforts 
of the last two years the library of the Law School now num- 
bers about 8,000 volumes. Among the most recent additions is 
the complete collections of books, “Moniteur Officiel” of Paris, 
from 1789 to 1816, donated by the Hon. Beilamy Storer, of 
Cincinnati, together with other valuable collections. 

During the year the University has carried the following pub- 
lications: The Catholic Historical Review, The Catholic Uni- 
versity Bulletin, The Catholic Educational Review, Salva 
Regina and Catholic University Announcements. 

It is with pleasure that the faculty announce the coming of 
a new religious community of teachers, which will henceforth 
have their house of studies at the University. The Fathers 
and Brothers of Mary, of Dayton, O., will open their house of 
studies next October in the vicinity of the University and their 
students will attend the University course. 

The erection of the Administration Building of the Sisters’ 
College has been undertaken. This desirable improvement has 
been made possible by the donation of a generous benefactress 
devoted to the best possible training for our Catholic teaching 
Sisters. The new edifice will contain a chapel, a dining-hall, 
classrooms, and laboratories. Two convents have already been 
built on the grounds of the Sisters’ College, respectively, by the 
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Sisters of St. Mary, of Lockport, N. Y., and the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, of San Antonio, Tex. Fifty Sisters attended the college 
the past year, representing over twenty religious communities. 

The efforts of Catholic women to build on the grounds of the 
University a noble temple in honor of Mary Immaculate are 
meeting with success. It is hoped that within two or three 
years the crypt or basement of this beautiful Gothic edifice may 
be begun and opened. As contemplated, the crypt would be 
about 32 feet in height and would furnish accommodation for 
1,000 students. The beautiful plaster model of the shrine, now 
exhibited at the San Francisco Fair, is attracting much atten- 
tion and meets with general approval. 

The following is the list of graduates: 


In the School of Sacred Sciences. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Canon Law (J. C. B.): 

Bro. Quitman Francis Beckley, O. P., College of the Immacu- 
late Conception; Rev. Charles Iidephonsus Carrick, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Bro. Daniel Michael Galliher, O. P.; Bro. Francis 
Ambrose Howley, O. P., Bro. Hyacinth Lawrence Martin, O. P., 
College of the Immaculate Conception; Rev. Stephen Patrick 
McGarvey, Altoona, Pa., 8. T. B. (St. Mary’s University, Bal- 
timore, Md., 1913) ; Bro. Charles Gabriel Moore, O. P., College 
of the Immaculate Conception; Rev. Joseph Julius Petrovits, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. John Leo Quinan, Halifax, N. 8.; Rev. 
Leo Joseph Wissing, Peoria, Ill. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Sacred Theology (S. T. B.): 

Rev. William Howard Bishop, Baltimore, Md., A. B. (St. 
Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 1910, A. M. (ibid.), 1911; 
Rev. William Francis Boldt, Albany, N. Y., A. B. (Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass.), 1911, Ph. B. (ibid.), 1911; Rev. 
Charles Ildephonsus Carrick, San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. John 
Justin Cosgrove, Peoria, Ill.; Rev. Humphrey Vere Darley, 
Denver, Colo., A. B. (Sacred Heart College, Denver, Colo.), 
1910; Rev. Martin James Drury, New York City, A. B. (St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y.), 1909; Rev. Michael Jos- 
eph Grupa, Omaha, Neb.; Rev. Francis Anthony Hemmer, New 
York City; Rev. George Aloysius Jeffrey, Scranton, Pa.; Rev. 
Carl Johann Liljencrants, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Philip Maher, 
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St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Cornelius Francis McHugh, Scranton, Pa., 
A.B. (Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.), 1911; Rev. Joseph 
Anthony Mroziewski, Scranton, Pa.; Rev. William Thomas 
O’Brien, Boston, Mass., Ph. B. (St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 
Mass.), 1910; Rev. Daniel Pius O’Connell, Galveston, Tex. ; Rey. 
Joseph Julius Petrovits, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. Gerald Ber- 
nard Phelan, Halifax, N. S8.; Rev. John Leo Quinan, Halifax, 
N. 8., Rev. William Clarence Sharpe, C.S.B., Toronto, Can., 
A.B. (University of Toronto), 1914; Rev. William Arthur 
Carey, C. S. C.; Rev. Peter Paul Forrestal, C. 8. C.; Rev. 
Thomas Aquinas Lahey, C. 8. C., Litt. B. (University of Notre 
Dame), 1911; Rev. William Francis Minnick, C. 8. C., Holy 
Cross College; Rev. John Thomas Blankart, Rev. Jeremiah 
Carthage Harrington, Rev. John Raymond McGailey, Rev. 
Donald Alexander McLean and Rev. John Theobald, St. Paul 
Seminary. 

For the degree, Licentiate in Canon Law (J.C.L.): 

Rey. Celestine Anthony Freriks, C. PP. 8., Collegeville, Ind., 
A. B. (St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind.), 1906, J. C. B. 
(The Catholic University of America), 1912, dissertation: 
“Congregations of Simple Vows”; Rev. Peter Felix Hughes, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., A. B. (Laval University), 1909, J.C.B. 
(ibid.), 1910, S. T. B. (ibid.), 1911, S. T. L. (ibid.), 1912, 8. T. 
D. (ibid.), 1913, dissertation: “De Constitutione Tribunalis 
Diocessani in Causis Matrimonialibus.” 

For the degree, Licentiate in Sacred Theology (8S. T. L.): 

Rey. Stephen Patrick McGarney, Altoona, Pa., A. B. (St. 
Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 1909, A. M. (ibid.), 1910, 
S. T. B. (ibid.), 1913, dissertation: “The Doctrine of Original 
Sin and Social Progress”; Rev. Patrick Joseph Temple, New 
York City, 8S. T. B. (The Catholic University of America), 
1914, dissertation: “The Child Jesus in the Temple.” 


In the School of Law. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.): 

Francis Patrick Barret, Litchfield, Conn.; Frank William 
Boyle, Warren, Ohio; John William Crolly, Scranton, Pa.; 
William Bertrand Davie, San Francisco, Cal., A. B. (St. Mary’s 
College, Oakland, Cal.), 1911; John Thomas Dwyer, Ansonia, 
Conn.; Francis Joseph Glankler, Memphis, Tenn., A. B. (Chris- 
tian Brothers’ College, Memphis, Tenn.), 1912; Geo. Robert 
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Grant, Midland, Md.; Francis Vincent Hertzig, Lansford, Pa. ; 
Francis William Hyde, Franklin, N. J.; Henry Joseph Kelley, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., A. B. (Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass.), 1912; Elias Thomas Ringrose, New Britain, Conn. 

For the degree, Master of Laws (LL. M.): 

Charles Lacey McClaskey, Bloomfield, Ky., A. B. (St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary, Ky.), 1911; LL. B. (The Catholic University 
of America), 1914, dissertation: “The Responsibility of Boards 
of Directors of Private Corporations to Shareholders for Ultra 
Vires Acts”; Joseph Jerome McConville, Scranton, Pa., B. 8. 
(St. Thomas’ College, Scranton, Pa.), 1907, A. B. (St. John’s 
College, Washington, D. C.), 1912, LL. B. (Georgetown Uni- 
versity), 1914. Dissertation: “The Development of Federal 
Control over Monopolies and Combinations in Restraint of 
Trade Since 1890.” 

For the degree, Doctor of Law (J.D.) : 

Peter Joseph McLoughlin, Worcester, Mass., A. B. (Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass.), 1895; LL.B. (Georgetown 
University, 1897, LL.M. (ibid.), 1898. Dissertation: “The 
Constitution of the United States of America.” 


In the School of Philosophy. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Arts (A. B.): 

John Joseph Lynch, Dublin, N. H.; Francis Joseph Morgan, 
Dover, N. H.; Adolph Irwin Richmond, Vienna, Va.; George 
Augustine Ward, New York, N. Y.; John McGillicuddy Wise- 
man, Lewiston, Me. 

For the degree, Master of Arts (A. M.): 

Basil Thomas Bomot, Canton, Ohio, A. B. (Campion College, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis.), 1913. Dissertation: “The Law of 
Impeachment.” 

Staunton Edwards Boudreau, Chicago, Ill., A. B. (St. Fran- 
cis Solanus College, Quincy, Ill.), 1911. Dissertation: “The 
Power of the Federal Government over Interstate Commerce is 
Intended by the Constitution to be Exclusive of State Control.” 

Francis Xavier Coughlin, Watertown, N. Y., A. B. (Holy 
Cross College, Worcester, Mass.), 1913. Dissertation: “Rela- 
tion of the Government of the District of Columbia to Unem- 
ployment.” 

John Thomas Drury, East Lynn, Mass., A.B. (University of 
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Pennsylvania), 1911. Dissertation: “President Jackson’s Use 
of the Appointing Power.” 

Bro. Elesban Felix, F. 8. C., Philadelphia, Pa., A. B. (St. 
John’s College, Washington, D. C.), 1913. Dissertation: “A 
Study in the Formation of Habit.” 

James Vincent Gibbin, Fall River, Mass., A. B. (Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.), 1914. Dissertation: “The Origin, 
Growth, and Present Extent of Federal Jurisdiction over Inter- 
state Railroads.” 

Ignatius Ambrose Hamel, Crookston, Minn., A. B. (The 
Catholic University of America), 1913. Dissertation: “Mod- 
ern English and American Views of Sensation.” 

Fergus James McOsker, Providence, R. I., A. B. (St. Mary’s 
University, Baltimore, Md.), 1910. Dissertation: “Habit 
Formation and the Teacher.” 

Arthur James Mannix, Winthrop, Mass., A. B. (Harvard 
University), 1914. Dissertation: “Some Aspects of Munici- 
pal Accounting with a few Remarks on Washington, D. C.” 

Bro. Richard, F. 8. C., Ammendale, Md., A. B. (La Salle 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.), 1914. Dissertation: “A Study of 
the Monastery Schools of England from the Seventh Century 
to the Twelfth.” 

Louis Long Roberts, Carlisle, Ind., A. B. (Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.), 1912. Dissertation: “The Influence of 
Nationality on the History of the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation.” 

Henry William Shay, Fall River, Mass., A. B. (Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I.), 1909. Dissertation: “The Influence 
of New York on Presidential Elections.” 

Joseph Henry Weiler, Bellevue, Ky., A. B. (St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, Ohio), 1914. Dissertation: “An Examination 
of the Power to Lay and Collect Taxes.” 

For the degree, Master of Philosophy (Ph. M.): 

Rev. Michael Joseph Oliver, C. 8. B., Toronto, Can., A. B. 
(University of Toronto), 1910. Dissertation: “The Difference 
Between Intellection and Sensation.” 

For the degree, Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.) : 

Bro. Chrysostom, F. 8. C., New York, N. Y., A. B. (Manhat- 
tan College), 1881; A. M. (ibid.), 1903. Dissertation: “The 
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Pedagogical Value of the Virtue of Faith as Developed in the 
Religious Novitiate.” 

Rev. Othmar Frederick Knapke, C. PP. S., Carthagena, Ohio, 
A. B. (St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind.), 1906. Disserta- 
tion: “A History of the Theory of Sensation from St. Augus- 
tine to St. Thomas.” 

Rev. John O’Grady, Omaha, Neb., A. M. (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America), 1913. Dissertation: “A Legal Minimum 
Wage.” 

Rev. Henry Ignatius Smith, O. P., College of the Immaculate 
Conception. Dissertation: “Classification of Desires in St. 
Thomas and in Modern Sociology.” 

Charles Callan Tansil, Washington, D .C., A. B. (The Catho- 
lic University of America), 1912; A.M. (ibid.), 1913. Disserta- 
tion: “The Pennsylvania-Maryland Boundary Controversy.” 

Sister Antoinette Marie, 8. M. D., Trinity College, A. B. 
(Trinity College), 1909; A.M. (ibid.), 1911. Dissertation: 
“The Attitude of the Church toward Witchcraft during the 
First Seventeen Centuries.” 


In the School of Letters. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Arts (A. B.): 

Joseph Patrick Derby, North Easton, Mass.; Edward Joseph 
Dowlin, Holyoke, Mass.; Richard Edwin Derum, Derby, Conn. ; 
Charles Harold McEnerney, Ansonia, Conn.; Joseph Vincent 
Mooney, Clinton, Iowa; Michael Francis Xavier O’Connor, 
Mittineague, Mass.; William Joseph O’Toole, Gary, W. Va.; 
John Michael Russel, Waterbury, Conn. 

For the degree, Master of Arts (A. M.): 

Rev. David Baier, O. F. M., College of the Holy Land; Rev. 
John Leo Byrne, Dubuque, Iowa, A.B. (St. Joseph’s College, 
Dubuque, Iowa), 1910; Walter Frederick Cahir, Cambridge, 
Mass., A. B. (Harvard University), 1914; Esmonde Hughes 
Callahan, Augusta, Ga., A. B. (Rock Hill College), 1914; Rev. 
William Clarence Sharpe, C. 8. B., Toronto, Can., A. B. (Uni- 
versity of Toronto), 1914. 

For the degree, Doctor of Letters (L.H.D.) : 

Bro. Zachary Leo, F. 8. C., Ammendale, Md., A. B. (St. 
Mary’s College, San Francisco, Cal.), 1903; A. M. (ibid.), 1908. 
Dissertation: “Contrast in Shakespeare’s Historical Plays.” 
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For the degree, Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.): 

Rev. John James Jepson, 8S. 8., St. Austin’s College, A. B. 
(St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 1902; A.M. (ibid.), 
1903; 8. T. B. (ibid.), 1905. Dissertation: “The Latinity of the 
Vulgate.” 


In the School of Science. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Arts (A. B.): 

Joseph Vincent Byrne, Washington, D. C. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Science (B. 8.) : 

William Henry Furey, Ansonia, Conn.; John Raymond Lam- 
bert, Trenton, N. J. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Science in Architecture (B. 8. 
in Arch.) : 

Maurice Saul May, Washington, D. C., A. B. (Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md.), 1912. Thesis: “A Large City 
Hotel.” 

Robert Joseph O’Neill, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “Design 
for a Modern Hospital.” 

Warren Ray Seltzer, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “An Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts.” 

For the degree, Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineer- 
ing (B. 8. in C. E.): 

Frank Allen Feild, Little Rock, Ark. Thesis: “The Chemi- 
cal Methods of Purifying the Precious Metals.” 

Philip Willard Shepard, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “The 
Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen.” 

For the degree, Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 
B.S. in C.E.) : 

Joseph Bernard Corridon, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “De- 
sign of the Floors, Columns and Girders of a Reinforced Con- 
crete Building.” 

George Leo Degen, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “Design of 
440-Foot Railroad Bridge, Bow String Crossing, Bow String, 
Oregon.” 

Clarence Robert Dooling, Denver, Colo. Thesis: “Design of 
Steelwork for 6-Story Office Building.” 

John Lawrence Druhan, Brooklyn, N. Y. Thesis: “Grade 
Crossing Elimination at Hyattsville, Md.” 

Charles Eugene Edwards, Jr., Washington, D. C. Thesis: 
“A 3-Hinged Arch Roof Truss.” 
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Ernesto Roman Gutierrez, Mexico City, Mex. Thesis: “De- 
sign of a Masonry Arch Bridge.” 

Philip Henry Hornig, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “An Ele- 
vated Water Tank.” 

Thomas James Marsden, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “De- 
sign of Imhoff Septic Tank for Hall Town, Virginia.” 

John Elmore McCarron, Lynchburg, Va. Thesis: “Design 
of a Reinforced Concrete Grand Stand.” 

Mark Milton Trumbull, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “Design 
of a Single-Track Cantilever Bridge.” 

For the degree, Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineer- 
ing (B. 8. in E. E.): 

Martin Edward Lynch, Manassas, Va. Thesis: “The Design 
of the Logan County, West Virginia, Electrical Power Trans- 
mission Line.” 

Edward Aloysius Murphy, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “A 
Proposition of Changing Over from Alternating Current to 
Direct Current on the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis 
Electric Railroad.” (With P. J. White.) 

Jeremiah Francis O’Donnell, Washington, D.C. Thesis: “A 
Discussion of the Changing Over of the Present Electric Power 
Plant at the United States Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C., 
from Direct Current to Alternating Current.” 

Charles Joseph O’Reilly, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “A 
Critical Study of the Congressional Heat, Light and Power 
Plant at Washington, D. C.” 

Peter Joseph White, Johnstown, Pa. Thesis: “A Proposi- 
tion of Changing Over from Alternating Current to Direct 
Current on the Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis Electric 
Railroad. (With E. A. Murphy.) 

For the degree, Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (B. S. in M. E.): 

John Aloysius Dugan, Washington, D. C. Thesis: “A Heat 
Loss Test on Caldwell Hall of the Catholic University of 
America.” 

Eugene Ferdinand Page, Brooklyn, N. Y. Thesis: “A Test 
on the Heating of Graduates’ Hall of the Catholic University 
of America, including a Comparison of the Actual Radiation 
Installed with the Theoretical.” 
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For the degree, Doctor of Science: 

Rev. Daniel Da Cruz, O. F. M., College of the Holy Land. 
Dissertation: “A Contribution to the Life History of Lilium 
Tennifolium.” 


In the Catholic Sisters’ College. 

For the degree, Bachelor of Arts (A. B.) : 

Of the Sisters of St. Agnes, Sister Mary Clare M., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Of the Sisters of St. Benedict, Sister Aloysia, Bristow, Va.; 
Sister Mary Coletta, Ferdinand, Ind. 

Of the Sisters of Charity, Sister Eveline and Sister Generosa, 
Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. 

Of the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate World, Sister Mary 
Benignus, San Antonio, Tex. 

Of the Sisters of Divine Providence, Sister Mary Hope, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Of the Sisters of St. Dominic, Sister Mary Concepta and 
Sister Mary Joseph, Caldwell, N. J. 

Of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Sister Mary Francella and 
Sister Mary Rose Anita, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Of the Sisters of St. Mary, Sister Leo and Sister Magdalen, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Of the Sisters of Mercy, Sister Mary Borromeo, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; Sister Mary Charles J., Manchester, N. H.; Sister 
Mary Eustochia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Of the Lay Students, Miss Catherine Mitchell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For the degree, Masters of Arts (A. M.): 

Of the Sisters of St. Benedict, Sister Mary Adsiguatie, St. 
Joseph, Minn., A. B. (St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn.), 1914; Sister Mary Magna, St. Joseph, Minn., A. B. (St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minn.), 1914; Sister Mary 
Joseph, Guthrie, Okla., A. B. (The Catholic University of 
America), 1914. 

Of the Sisters of Charity, Sister Mary Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Ohio, A. B. (Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio), 
1880; Sister Mary Gervase, and Sister Mary Rosaria, Halifax, 
N. 8. 

Of the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word, Sister Mary 
Dympna, San Antonio, Tex., A. B. (College of the Incarnate 
Word, San Antonio, Tex.), 1912. 

Of the Sisters of St. Dominic, Sister Mary Alma, Newburgh, 
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N. Y., A. B. (The Catholic University of America), 1914; Sis- 
ter Mary Edmund, Sinsinawa, Wis., A. B. (St. Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wis.), 1914. 

Of the Sisters of Divine Providence, Sister Mary Antonina, 
San Antonio, Tex., A. B. (Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Tex.), 1914. 

Of the Sisters of St. Francis, Sister Marie Antoinette, Stella 
Niagara, N. Y., A. B. (The Catholic University of America), 
1914; Sister Mary Geralda, Stella Niagara, N. Y., A. B. (The 
Catholic University of America), 1913. 

Of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, Sister Mary 
Edwin, St. Paul, Minn., A. B. (St. Catherine’s College, St. 
Paul, Minn.), 1914; Sister Mary Puis, St. Louis, Mo., A. B. 
(The Catholic University of America), 1913; Sister Rose Bea- 
trice, Troy, N. Y., A. B. (New York State College for Teachers), 
1914. 

Of the Ursuline Nuns, Sister Mary Bernard, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
A. B. (The Catholic University of America), 1914; Sister 
Mary Magdalen, Cleveland, Ohio, A. B. (The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America), 1914. 

Of the Lay Students, Miss Margaret Carnel, St. Paul, Minn., 
A. B. (St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minn.), 1914. 

For the degree, Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. D.) : 

Of the Sisters of St. Dominic, Sister Thomas Aquinas, Sin- 
sinawa, Wis., A. B. (The Catholic University of America), 
1912; A. M. (ibid.), 1913. Dissertation: “The Pre-Socratic 
Use of Psyche as a Term for the Principle of Motion.” 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


From many sources reports have come of the very successful 
convention of the Catholic Educational Association, held at 
St. Paul, Minn., June 28 to July 1. From the opening session 
until the general meeting on the evening of July 1 the various 
departments of the Association were engaged in discussing 
some of the gravest problems of Catholic education in the 
United States. The program as published in the June number 
of the CarHotic Epucationat Review was carried out without 
any serious modifications. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop gave the delegates a hearty 
welcome to his new cathedral and at the opening Mass de- 
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livered the most notable discourse of the convention on “Cath- 
olic Schools for Catholic Youth.” This address will appear in 
the proceedings of the convention and ought to make the vol- 
ume of more than ordinary interest to Catholic teachers. 

At the close of the convention the following message was 
received from the Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV: 


“Monsignor Ireland: 

“The Holy Father accepts with gratification the sentiments 
of homage, or attachment and of obedience from the National 
Association for the Promotion of Catholic Education assembled 
in St. Paul under the patronage of Your Grace and rejoices in 
its auspicious progress and prays for new and richer growth 
of this meritorious Association. With his whole heart he be- 
stows upon Your Grace, upon the President and members of the 
Association as also upon its work the Apostolic Benediction— 
the pledge of the favors of heaven. 

(Signed) Cardinal Gasparri.” 


The delegates adopted the following general resolutions: 
Resolutions 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation finds in the reports of its delegates from all sections 
of our country, gratifying evidence of earnestness, of solid pro- 
gress, constant improvement in Catholic education. 

1. For these excellent results, the Association makes public 
acknowledgment to the generosity of the Catholic laity, the 
self-sacrifice of our teachers and the untiring zeal of the pas- 
tors and priests, all united and inspired by our bishops. Few 
things in the history of Christian generosity the world over 
parallel the munificance of the Catholics in America in behalf 
of their schools, their colleges and their universities. 

2. The Association urges that vocations to the Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods of the Church should be encouraged and fos- 
tered by priests and people in thorough advice and exhortation 
and through the Christian virtue of self-sacrifice. 

3. Vocations will multiply where high Christian ideals flour- 
ish and where the true spirit of Catholicity is manifest. An 
effective means for implanting genuine Catholic principles 
is the reading of Catholic papers and Catholic books. The 
school is the place to awaken the taste for such reading. 

4. The Association heartily recommends the education of 
our children in the music of our liturgy and in the hymns of 
the Church. It is desirable that the Catholics of our country 
should have certain hymns known to all, hymns which will 
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awaken and perpetuate Catholic devotion and serve as a 
sympathetic bond to unite Catholics of all nationalities in our 
common worship. 

5. The Association exhorts Catholic parents to make every 
sacrifice that children may attain the highest education in 
high school and college and may fill the ranks of every honor- 
able profession. 

6. But as for the larger number of our people, this higher 
education is unhappily not possible, the Association depre- 
cates the over-loading of the curriculum, the multiplication of 
subjects, the introduction of new and untried methods and 
means to the exclusion of the solid essentials of education. 
Some necessary facts of the world and of life, and above ali an 
accurate knowledge of the elements of our language for speech 
and writing, should be imparted to our pupils by energetic 
drill. True democracy in education requires that the whole 
people be possessed of what is necessary before a privileged few 
be given what is helpful. 

7. The Association gladly welcomes and wishes to see mul- 
tiplied all agencies for education of whatever kind which will 
keep our young away from dangerous associations and under 
Catholic auspices. The burden put upon our generous teachers 
will be willingly borne because of the benefits to our faith from 
night schools, vacation schools and other courses for the Cath- 
olic instruction of our youths. 

8. The Association recommends that every Catholic, espe- 
cially our educational authorities, scrutinize carefully and limit 
strictly all attempts at legislation which would interfere with 
our educational liberties as citizens and would introduce class 
legislation under the guise of social welfare. 

9. The Association returns thanks to our Holy Father for his 
blessing bestowed each year on this meeting of the Catholic 
educators of the United States and to his Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate, for his very kind letter of sympathy and 
encouragement. 

10. The Association is very grateful to His Grace, the Most 
Reverend John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, for his cordial 
reception to our delegates, his eloquent and inspiring address 
and his sympathetic interest in our proceedings. 

13. The Association desires to express the deepest sorrow 
for the loss sustained by the death of its distinguished and 
devoted member, Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. J. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Fourteen candidates have successfully competed for the 
Knights of Columbus Graduate Scholarships at the Catholic 
University. The examinations were held at State centers and 
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presided over by an official of the Order. Cardinal Gibbons, 
acting upon the results of the examination, has awarded the 
scholarships as follows: 

Edward Joseph Amberg, Chicago, Ill.; Michael Barrett Car- 
mody, Fair Haven, Vt.; John E. Dunphy, Portland, Me.; Frank 
Allen Feild, Little Rock, Ark.; Lambert K. Hayes, Chicago, 
Ill.; Lawrence Joseph Jackson, Mansfield, Mass. ; Clarence Em- 
mett Manion, Henderson, Ky.; Joseph Vincent Mooney, Clin- 
ton, Iowa; Francis Joseph Morgan, Dover, N. H.; Joseph Nel- 
son Rice, Weymouth, N. 8.; Charles Elliott Roberts, Carlisle, 
Ind.; John Michael Russell, Waterbury, Conn.; Rudolph C. 
Schappler, Springfield, Mo.; Herbert Hilary Sullivan, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The graduate students are free to pursue a course of three 
years’ research work at the University, leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. If they prefer to stay a shorter time, 
they may obtain the Master’s degree in Arts, Letters, Science, 
Philosophy or Law. Each scholarship is worth $400 and car- 
ries with it room, living, and tuition at the University during 
the allotted period. 


NEW CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The Sisters of Loretto are preparing to open a new college | 
for women at Webster Grove, St. Louis. It is expected that the 
first sessions will be held in the new buildings in September, 
1916. The freshman class of the new college will be organized 
this September at Loretto Academy, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW DANTE SOCIETY 


With a view to promoting the study of the Italian language 
and literature and in particular the works of the great Tuscan, 
a Dante Society has been organized under the auspices of the 
Catholic University. At the initial meeting of the new society, 
which was held on May 10 at the residence of Rey. Dr. William 
Turner, in Brookland, Right Rev. Bishop Burke, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., was elected Honorary President of the society and the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: Right Rev. Bishop Shahan, Rector 
of the University, President; Very Rev. Dr. Pace, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Rev. Drs. Philip Bernardini and Paschal Robinson, Secre- 
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taries; and Rev. Dr. Turner, Librarian. The Very Rev. Dr. 
Dougherty, Vice-Rector of the University, and Dr. Joseph Dunn 
were elected members of the Executive Committee. 

In addition to the general object of. the society—which it will 
seek to attain by special lectures on the life and work of Dante, 
by the printing of papers dealing with the same subject, by the 
foundation of reading circles, to be visited by lecturers author- 
ized by the society and by the establishment of a Dante Library 
at the University—the new society will act as a sub-committee 
of the General Catholic Committee recently formed at Ravenna, 
Italy, to take charge of the celebration of the Seven Hundredth 
Anniversary of Dante’s birth, which occurs in 1921. 


Parrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Pragmatism and the Problem of the Idea, by the Rev. John T. 
Driscoll, 8.L.T. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1915: 
pp. xxvii+-274. 


The author of Pragmatism is well known to thoughtful Cath- 
olic readers in the English-speaking world. His volumes Chris- 
tian Philosophy, The Soul and Christian Philosophy, God, etc., 
have proved stimulating and helpful to many readers, as have 
his contributions to contemporary periodical literature. The 
scope of Pragmatism is best stated in the author’s own words: 
“The present volume is the result of studies carried on for some 
years in an endeavor to show that the most recent theory of 
philosophy known as pragmatism rests upon an erroneous 
philosophical basis. 

“That the ground-work of pragmatism is a false conception 
of the idea was fully illustrated by the author in a course of 
lectures delivered at the Catholic Summer School of America 
during the session of 1902. This course is summed up in the 
chapter of the present work entitled “Absolute Pragmatism.” 
A critical analysis of the works published by the leading ex- 
ponents of pragmatism has fully confirmed the judgment of 
the writer. 

“The plausibility of the arguments advanced, and the fact 
that in the last analysis God in the Christian sense of the 
term is excluded from human thought and life, make their 
theory especially dangerous. 

“The proof that pragmatism is fundamentally false is based 
on data taken from the writings of Professor Royce and the 
late Professor James, of Harvard; Professor Dewey, of Co- 
lumbia; Professor Schiller, of Oxford, and Professor Bergson, 
of the College of France, who are recognized as the leaders of 
the new philosophy. 

“The author gratefully acknowledges the privilege granted 
by the editors of the American Catholic Quarterly Review and 
of the North American Review, to reprint articles which appear 
in Chapters II and IV. 

“In presenting the volume to the public the hope is enter- 
tained that a discussion of this kind will prove of some value 
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toward the reconstruction of philosophy on a sane and sound 
basis.” 


Stray Leaves or Traces of Travel, by Rt. Rev. Alexander Mac- 
Donald, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, B. C. New York, Chris- 
tian Press Association, 1914: pp. 171; $1.00. 


This little volume gives an interesting account of Bishop 
MacDonald’s trip through Europe to Rome and back. It is in 
the form of excerpts from his diary. It makes pleasant and 
interesting reading. 


First Principles of Chemistry, by Raymond B. Brownlee, Robert 
W. Fuller, William J. Hancock, Michael D. Sohon, Jesse 
E. Whitsit. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, revised edition, 1915: 


pp. x+526. 


In this new edition obsolete matter has been eliminated ; some 
paragraphs have been recast in the interest of lucidity. A 
chapter on chemical equilibrium and one on radio-activity have 
been added. An unusual feature, and one which is much to 
be commended, is the inclusion in the volume of brief biogra- 
phies, accompanied by pictures of twenty of the foremost 
chemists who have contributed to the building of the science. 
The pupil who is familiarized with the face, the date and the 
chief contributions of Lavoisier, Priestly, Bunsen, Dalton, 
Richards, Morley, Berzelius, Davy, Faraday, Arrhenius, van’t 
Hoff, Castner, Solvay, Frasch, Ramsay, Acheson, Hall, Men- 
delejeff, Duncan and Madame Curie, has a possession that is 
not less valuable than the knowledge of how certain chemical 
experiments are performed. In this way he gains perspective 
and interest which, in many instances at least, will mature into 
a systematic knowledge of the development of chemical science. 

T. E. 


The Use of Money, How to Save and How to Spend, by Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915: pp. 
xx-+226. 

This book constitutes one of the volumes of the Childhood 
and Youth Series edited by M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Educa- 
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tion in the University of Wisconsin. Professor O’Shea, in his 
introduction, states the problem toward the solution of which 
the book aims at making a valuable contribution. Few will 
find anything to object to in this statement of the case: 
“Present-day family life in the city is not well adapted to give 
children a right understanding of financial operations, small 
or large. Probably the great majority of city children do 
not in the ordinary course of events have experiences which 
impress on them the value of money and the need of restraint, 
or at least of reasonable economy, in expending it. In many 
homes, and the number seems to be increasing constantly, the 
children easily gain the notion that anything they want or 
that is required for the maintenance of the household can be 
secured by telephoning for it. Those who spend the funds of 
the household ordinarily do not produce them. In the city 
children usually do not come into contact with the workers 
of the household when the latter are exerting themselves to 
earn the money with which to pay the bills. When the father 
is at home the children tend to regard him simply as one 
member of the household, and he makes little or no impression 
on them as a producer. When their requests for money are 
not readily granted, they tend to look on the one who controls 
the resources as ‘mean’ or ‘stingy.’ When one has not put 
forth effort one’s self as a producer one cannot easily take the 
point of view of the one who has earned by the sweat of his 
brow, and who is disposed to expend the results of his effort 
only for necessary purposes. Further, when children are in no 
way responsible for meeting the obligations created by the 
household, they cannot realize the necessity of being cautious 
about incurring obligations. It was different in an earlier 
day, however, when the children lived close to the parent who 
was working to secure money, and when they heard everyone 
around them talking about not contracting a debt until one 
had the money to pay for it. Then they gained experience 
which enabled them to interpret a dollar in terms of actual 
work; that is, they learned to appreciate the value of money. 

“The writer has had the confidence of some parents regard- 
ing financial experiences with their children. Here is a more 
or less typical case. A man now 45 years of age has acquired 
a reasonable competence by hard work and thrifty habits. He 
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has a family of four children, the oldest 19, the youngest 8. 
In order to make his wife and children happy and save them 
from hard work of every kind he has provided them with an 
attractive home and has willingly paid their bills up to the 
limit of his capacity. But with growing years the demands 
of his children have constantly increased, until now he cannot 
meet them. Until recently he has never discussed any business 
matter in his household. It has been the custom for his wife 
and children to telephone for practically anything they wished 
and order the bill to be sent ‘to the office.’ As a consequence, 
they have come to feel that the chief trouble involved in secur- 
ing what they wish is in telephoning for it, or in waiting to 
have it made or delivered. That someone has had to earn 
what they have expended has not been deeply impressed on 
them. The father has found it necessary of late, however, to 
talk to his children about their expenses, but he does not 
appear to be able to induce them to take his point of view. He 
is beginning now to feel that they are quite unreasonable in 
their demands and that they show no gratitude for what they 
receive; and he is coming to see that they are very poorly 
equipped to do anything for themselves or to keep their ex- 
penditures within proper bounds. It is inevitable that hence- 
forth in this household there should be a good deal of dis- 
turbance over the question of adjusting expenses to resources.” 

We have many volumes issuing from the press dealing with 
the problem of education from the teacher’s viewpoint. If 
Use of Money will help parents to solve many of the per- 
plexing problems which have arisen owing to recent economic 
conditions, it will have a very wide sale. Many of our men 
devote all their intelligence and energy to the making of money. 
The problem of training the household to use money properly 
is of equal importance. In fact, unless this problem is solved 
satisfactorily, the more money that is earned the more disas- 
trous will be the result in family life. 

T. E. SHrexps. 


Education for Industrial Workers, A Constructive Study Applied . 
to New York City, by Herman Schneider. Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, World Book Company, 1915: pp. x+98; 90c. 
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The book is one of the latest volumes of the School Efficiency 
Series. The author is Dean of the College of Engineering in 
the University of Cincinnati. The book considers the condi- 
tions of modern industry and how best to prepare children to 
earn their living under these conditions. The difference 
between energizing and enervating occupations is made clear. 
What vocational and continuation schools are and what they 
can do to train for energizing occupations and to counteract 
the tendency to drift into the enervating lines of work, are 
subjects on which Dr. Schneider has valuable conclusions to 


offer. 


Commercial Education in Public Secondary Schools, by F. V. 
Thompson. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, World Book Com- 


pany, 1915: pp. xii+188. 


This volume of the School Efficiency Series, edited by Profes- 
sor Hanus, of Harvard University, was contributed by Profes- 
sor Thompson, the organizer and first principal of the Boston 
High School of Commerce and present Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Boston Public Schools. “The purpose of the present 
book is to offer a descriptive, critical, and constructive treat- 
men of current problems in commercial education; the treat- 
ment is further limited to the problems of secondary schools. 
Throughout the book will appear the conviction of the author 
that readjustment of organization and methods, changes of di- 
rection, and expansion of our conception of the province and 
purposes of commercial education are imperatively needed.” 


Religious Education in the Family, by Henry F. Cope. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1915: pp. xii+298. 


The volume is one of the Constructive Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Publications in Religious Education, edited 
by Ernest D. Burton, Shailer Mathews and Theodore G. Soares. 
The author attempts to offer help to the parents particularly in 
the discharge of their duties toward the religious education of 
their children. He is not a Catholic and naturally presents 
the whole subject from a non-Catholic standpoint. His chap- 
ters, however, cannot fail to prove suggestive and stimulating, 
even to Catholic parents. 
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Hermeneutics or Rules for Interpreting the Vulgate, According to 
the Mind of St. Francis de Sales, by J. J. Isenring, O.8.F.S. 
Echo, Childs, Maryland, 1915; pp. 109. 


In consonance with a passage in the letter by which Pius IX 
declared St. Francis de Sales Doctor of the Church Universal 
and in which the Holy Father praised the saint for the light 
which he-had shed on many difficult and obscure passages of 
the Scripture, Father Isenring brings together the various 
rules with the interpretation of the Scripture which are found 
scattered through the writings of the illustrious Doctor. 


The Catholic’s Ready Answer, A Popular Vindication of Christian 
Beliefs and Practices Against the Attacks of Modern Criticism, 
by Rev. M. P. Hill, 8.J. New York, Benziger Bros., 1915: 
pp. xxiii+490; $2.00 net. 


This volume grew out of an undertaking to translate into 
English the “Modern’s A, B, C” by F. X. Brors, 8.J. Many 
editions were found necessary to bring the book up to date 
and adapt it to the needs of English-speaking countries. 


The Protestant Churches, Their Founders, Histories and Develop- 
ments. How the Reformation Spread. The Beliefs, Practices, 
Customs and Forms of Worship of the Different Denominations. 
Their Ministers, Congregations, Membership and Cost of Build- 
ings, by Rev. James Luke Meagher, D.D. New York, 
Christian Press Association, 1914: pp. 653; $1.25 net. 


The Society of the Sacred Heart, by Janet Erskine Stuart. Lon- 
don, Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, 1914: 
pp. 116. 


“Reverend Mother Stuart wrote this little book during her 
voyage to Australia in 1913. The letter which she sent with 
the manuscript to the Convent, Roehampton, contained these 
words: 

“‘Tt is quite a little book of the sea—for it was planned on 
the Adriatic, begun on the Red Sea on the first Friday of 
November, mostly written on the Indian Ocean, and finished on 
the South Pacific on the feast that is one of my great days—St. 
Thomas of Canterbury—full of associations and memories.’ 
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“The first copies of the book were printed the day after 
Reverend Mother Stuart’s death, which took place on Oc- 
tober 21, 1914.” 

Mother Stuart placed the Catholics of the English-speaking 
world under a deep debt of gratitude by her splendid contribu- 
tion to Catholic education in her work, “The Education of Cath- 
olie Girls,” which has only just begun its career of usefulness. 
Those who have benefited by her former work will turn with 
eager anticipation to this little posthumous volume from her 
gifted pen. It would be difficult to give in small space a better 
idea of the work than that which she herself gives in the brief 
half-page of introduction: 

“It is not easy to write of things that are actually in being, 
between a past that is only beginning to lengthen into distances 
and a future that is still unknown. Events move quickly, and 
living things modify themselves even while they move. 

“But at any time in the life of a corporate body that owes 
a debt of gratitude to God, to the Church, and to its first 
authors, a true picture, though a fleeting one, may be given 
of it as it stands today; thankful for the past and hopeful 
for the future, striving in the present to realize the purpose 
for which it has come into being. 

“This is what is aimed at in the following sketch of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart. It is not the story of its life, it is 
merely an attempt at a character sketch, and an expression of 
its gratitude to God, to the Church, and to all those who honor 
it with their friendship.” 


A Garden of Girls or Famous Schoolgirls of Former Days, by Mrs. 
Thomas Concannon, M.A. London, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1914: pp. 246; $1.00 net. 


This book, we are told, aims at a reconstruction as faithful 
and accurate as careful research could achieve, of the real 
school life and education of real little girls in many ages and 
in many lands. 


The King, the Kaiser and Irish Freedom, by James K. McGuire. 
New York, The Devin-Adair Co., 1915: pp. 313. 


The preface of this work shows Mr. McGuire’s attitude, which 
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is pronouncedly pro-German. We quote the opening para- 
aph: 

Othe book is made necessary by the studied violations of 
neutrality on the part of certain Anglo-American newspapers, 
by the misrepresentation of the true spirit of Irish nationality 
at home and abroad, by the vilification of Germany, the infa- 
mous distortion of the truth by various writers, and, above all, 
by the growing probability that this section of unfair America, 
by no means in a majority, will destroy all hope of the United 
States becoming the arbiter at the end of the European war. 
The German people must understand that the Anglo-American 
newspaper is without real influence among the people and that 
in this war it does not represent the true state of public 
opinion.” 


At the Back of the North Wind, simplified by Elizabeth Lewis, 
from George Macdonald’s “Stories for Little Folks.” 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1914: p. 126. 


This story is full of imagination and fancy. It is a story 
that might well be told to the little ones by the teacher or read 
to them. 


Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” A Tale of Arcadie. Study and 
Interpretation with Comments, Outlines, Maps, Notes and 
Questions, by Lucy Adella Sloan. Chicago, Sloan Publish- 
ing Co., 1914: pp. 96; cloth, 35¢ net; paper, 20c net. 


This little book is eminently suited for children in the upper 
grades of our elementary school. English classics presented 
in this form are much better suited to meet the interests of the 
pupils in the upper grades than as a reader, no matter how 
carefully compiled. 


The Greyfriar Book of English Verse, Selected and Arranged for 
the Use of Junior Forms, by Guy Kendall. London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1915: pp. xii+171. 


This little volume should prove serviceable for supplementary 
reading in the fifth and sixth grades. 
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The Dream of Scipio, by Marcus Tullius Cicero, Edited, with an 
Introduction, Notes, and an English Translation, by James 
A. Kleist, 8.J. New York, Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 
1915: pp. 55. 


“While the author has prepared this edition of The Dream 
of Scipio with special reference to the needs of freshmen using 
his Aids to Latin Prose Composition, he has yet endeavored 
so to present the matter as to make it intelligible and profitable 
to the general reader of Latin.” 


Vorwiarts, a German Reader for Beginners, by Paul Valentine 
Bacon. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1915: pp. 51. 


Vorwérts is designed for use in the first year of the study of 
German, and is the simplest German reader that can be made. 
The pupil reads German the very first day. It is as interesting 
as it is simple—fully illustrated, and containing poems and 
songs. 


The Ideal Catholic Readers, by a Sister of St. Joseph. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1915: price, primer, 30c; first reader, 
second reader, 35c. 


Rational Athletics for Boys, by Frederick J. Reilly. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1915: pp. 123. 


“In November, 1911, the Committee on Athletics, of the New 
York Board of Education, Gen. George W. Wingate, Chairman, 
issued a pamphlet calling attention to the system of ‘general 
athletics’ then in use in Public School No. 2, Manhattan, stat- 
ing that its ‘success has been so pronounced that it is desired 
to call it to the attention of the principals and teachers 
throughout our educational system.’ 

“ ‘Rational Athletics,’ as this system was called later, was at 
that time in its infancy. Since then it has been developed to 
such an extent that its sponsors feel that it is time a full and 
complete description of this work were given out. Hence this 
manual.” 
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Eugenics, by Edgar Schuster. Baltimore, Warwick & York, 
1912: pp. 263; 40c. 


“In this volume I have attempted to give an account of the 
meanings of the word eugenics, the aims of those who advocate 
a eugenic policy, and the more important of the problems 
which confront them. I have kept distinct the descriptions of 
certain researches directed toward the elucidation of these 
problems, in order to show as clearly as possible in what man- 
ner the work is being done; but I have endeavored at the same ~ 
time to indicate the bearing of each research on the subject as 
a whole.” 


Elementary Algebra, by H. E. Slaught and N. J. Lennes. Bos- 
ton, Allyn & Bacon, 1915: pp. x+357. 


This book presents some features worthy of special con- 
sideration. The following ten claims are made by its authors: 
(1) It contains the simplest possible presentation of the sub- 
ject. (2) The book has an unusually large and complete set of 
exercises and problems. (3) This book will meet the most 
exacting requirements of college entrance. (4) It was pre- 
pared according to the Syllabi of various States, especially that 
of New York State. (5) The presentation of topics follows 
the traditional order. (6) Historical notes of human interest. 
(7) Nine portraits of well-known mathematicians with brief 
biographical notes. (8) Fresh reviews at the end of every 
chapter. (9) Complete final set of reviews for every chapter. 
(10) Certain topics which may be omitted, if a briefer course 
is desired, without destroying the continuity of the work. 


The Lord’s Prayer, by Frederick Lynk, 8.V.D. Techny, Ill., The 
Mission Press, 1915: pp. 85; 80c. 


Life of Father Richard Henle, S.V.D., Missionary in China, Assas- 
sinated November 1, 1897, translated from the German of 
Rev. George M. Stenz, 8.V.D., by Elizabeth Ruf. Techny, 
Ill., The Mission Press, 1915: pp. 142; price, 40c. 


To the Lost Friend, A Sonnet-Sequence from the French of Auguste 
Angellier, by Mildred J. Knight and Charles R. Murphy. 
Boston, Sherman, French & Co., 1913. 
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Socialism and Syndicalism, by Philip Snowden, M.P. Baltimore, 
Warwick & York: pp. 262. 


Mr. Philip Snowden is recognized as the spokesman of 
Socialists. His advocacy of his pet theory is as ardent as 
of criticism of syndicalism is destructive. The book is cleverly 
written and most comprehensive, and will take rank as a 
standard textbood on Socialism. Of it the Glasgow News 
says: “His style is lucid, incisive, forcible, without ever losing 
dignity.” In his opening chapter, “The Social Problem and the 
Social Conscience,” he asks for a sympathetic consideration of 
the claims of Socialism, and stating his plea reviews the 
history of modern Socialism from the days of St. Simon, 
Fourier and Owen till the time of Marx, Engels, Lasalle, in 
a masterly manner. The economic case for Socialism, the 
progress of its teaching, its relation to religion and social 
reform, are stated with clear vision in forceful language. 


The Cry of the Street. A novel by Mabel A. Farnum. Boston, 
Angel Guardian Press, 1913: pp. 254. 


The Cry of the Street deals with the labor question in the 
mill towns of Massachusetts, with Socialism, and particularly 
with the great strike at Lawrence, which took place in Janu- 
ary, 1912. 

It will be read with great interest by all those seeking the 
solution of the labor problem—one of the most serious con- 
fronting this country at the present time. 


Arlen’s Chart of Irish History. Boston, Arlen & Co. United 
States and Canada, $3. 


This consists of a map in which the leading facts of Irish 
history are arranged chronologically, beginning with the year 
1699 B. C. and ending with A. D. 1913. The facts are also 
arranged alphabetically. Colors are used to illustrate the 
various phases of national life; thus yellow is used to indicate 
the history down to St. Patrick’s landing in Ireland; pink 
continues the history to the dominion of the Danes, which is 
presented in green, etc. 


